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Christmas Giving in 194] 


And when they had opened their treasures they presented unto 
him gifts—gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


The child was helpless. The parents were poor. The dangers 
around him were threatening. 


Nothing saved Jesus but human interest and kindness. All 
that the flight into Egypt means is that his parents realized the danger 
and took the steps necessary to protect their little one. 


No angels in the sky, no heavenly voices, no miraculous stars, 
no Magi would have saved this life which was to mean so much for 
humanity if human agents had not been there armed with love and 


insight. 


Today countless lives are in danger. We are the spiritual de- 
scendants of those who saved the Christ child. 


We must save the little children of today. We must help the 
parents. We must take the place of breadwinners killed or maimed 
by war. The Universalist War Relief Committee will take Univer- 
salist dollars and change them into wheat and milk and clothing. 
Children of many lands are calling. Children in our own land are 
weeping for parents who never will come again. 


Shall we make our giving this Christmas war relief giving on 
a different scale from that on which thus far we have moved? ‘The 
Magi opened their treasures. Let us open ours! 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eiernal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
his Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR 
TRUE PATRIOTISM 


DanieL L. Marsu 


1. Thou shalt train each new generation 
to put only good and worthy men into posi- 
tions of power, for nothing endangers the 
very essence of power so much as its un- 
merited bestowal. 

2. Thou shalt train each new generation 
to enact just and equal laws, for it is by 
law that individual conduct is socially con- 
trolled. 

3. Thou shalt train each new generation 
to enforee the laws upon all alike without 
fear or favor and without delay, for delay 
causes fermentation of unholy propaganda 
and favoritism tips the scales of justice. 

4. Thou shalt train each new generation 
to reverence and obey all laws as the politi- 
cal religion of the nation. 

5. Thou shalt train each new generation 
to think straight and accurately, so that mob 
psychology may not be confounded with en- 
lightened public opinion, nor license taken 
for liberty. 

6. Thou shalt train each new generation 
to appreciate solid attainments of national 
character. 

7. Thou shalt train each new generation 
to be tolerant of progressive change, for the 
surest way to avoid revolution is to en- 
courage evolution. 

8. Thou shalt not glorify war. 

9. Thou shalt train each new generation 
to overcome fear. 

10. Thou shalt develop an intelligent and 
vital patriotism that passes on from a nar- 
row nationalism to the higher patriotism of 
a world brotherhood. 


DR. BENTON’S LETTER 


N the morning of Yom Kippur, our 

gracious neighbor, Dr. Herbert E. Ben- 
ton, minister of the Universalist Church of 
the Messiah, sent us the following greeting, 
which was read by our rabbis to the con- 
gregations present that morning. So many 
have wanted to read Dr. Benton’s kindly 
greeting for themselves, that we are taking 
great pleasure in printing it here, and once 
again publicly expressing our humble thanks 
to this kindly Christian gentleman, whose 
friendship we always feel, and for whose 
spirit and brotherly love we are most deeply 
grateful: 


Dear Dr. Fineshriber: 

One of our good women has suggested 
that I send to you and to your congregation 
—if you care to send the greeting on ‘to 
them—a message of friendliness and good 
will for herself and our people. 

I am glad to accede to the request, as it 
accurately describes the feelings of my own 
heart. 

I do not know how closely the members of 
Keneseth Israel follow the ancient traditions 
and customs of your people. However, 
judging by the crowd that is gathering at 
the Temple as I write this Tuesday eve- 
ning, a great company will be present to 
engage in praise and prayer. 

In that exercise, we Gentiles need to unite 
with you. There are many sins of omission 
and commission on our consciences, or 
should be. We too might well have a period 
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of fasting, from sundown to sundown, and 
a day on which to seek atonement for our 
shortcomings. 

We have been neighbors so Jong that I 
need not speak of the sentiments of the con- 
gregation of the Universalist Church of the 
Messiah and myself. While there are walls 
of stone between our houses of worship, of 
spiritual walls of division there is hardly a 
trace. 

This summer I read a fascinating book 
concerning the Man Who Stayed in Texas— 
Rabbi Henry A. Cohen. A man of remark- 
able ability and character. But his service 
to mankind, though extraordinary, carries to 
notable heights the same spirit and effort 
which I have found, in my experience, to be 
the motivating force in Jews who fill a more 
humble position in life. 

In this greeting I have with purpose 
avoided dwelling upon the trials your race is 
enduring today. These are constantly be- 
fore your minds and upon your hearts, as 
they are constantly present with those 
friends of yours is another race who recog- 
nize in the Jews children of the same 
heavenly Father who through the literature 
of the Bible, the leader whom you gave to 
us in Jesus, and through the high living of 
many of your people today have given us 
an inheritance that we honor and cherish. 

Please accept our best wishes ‘for your 
own health and strength, both physical and 
spiritual, and for the continued integrity 
and unswerving loyalty of your congrega- 
tion—The Temple Bulletin, Reform Con- 
gregation Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHO’S WHO 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in the college town of 
Canton, N. Y., the seat of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He is a frequent contributor to 
various Magazines. 

Cornelius A. Parker is president of the 
Universalist Publishing House and a practic- 
ing lawyer in Boston. 

Rufus M. Jones is one of the most popu- 
lar preachers for colleges in the United 
States. He is professor of philosophy at 
Haverford College. 

Willard L. Sperry is head of the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon is minister of the 
Universalist church in Syracuse, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Onondaga Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and chairman of the Univer- 
salist War Relief Committee. 

Charles G. Girelius is minister of the Re- 
formed Christian Church (Unitarian) at 
Barneveld, N. Y. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at Milton, Mass. 

Stanley Manning is minister of our church 
in Hartford, Conn., and president of the 
Connecticut Council of Churches. He was 
formerly superintendent of Universalist 
churches for Maine, and for a long time was 
head of our young people’s work. 

Rowland Gray-Smith is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Sharon, Mass., and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Emerson College in 
Boston. 

Clinton A. Moulton has been minister for 
many years of our church in Dolgeville, N. Y. 
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A CHRISTMAS WE SHALL NEVER FORGET 


NTO the midst of the Christmas preparations, with 
| Christmas trees already set up in many cities, with 

Advent services in progress, and on the day when 
we worship the one God and Father of us all, there 
came the news of war—killing, maiming, shattering, 
desolating war. 

The nation sprang to arms. Within an hour trains 
filled up with soldiers and sailors hurrying to their 
posts. The deadly miasma of disunity was blown 
away by the cold north wind of danger. The horrible 
experience of labor unions seeking to profit by an emer- 
gency, and of politicians thinking only of party advan- 
tage, was ended. Millions hated the necessity, but 
they braced themselves for the ordeal. 

We do not hate the courteous, smiling, friendly, 
efficient Japanese. Nor, we hardly need to say, do we 
hate the Chinese. 

We do not hate the race that gave us Goethe, 
Schiller, Beethoven, Koch, and other leaders in sci- 
ence, art, industry, music, and many other noble fields 
of endeavor. 

And it is sure that we do not hate the people of 
any of the nations that they have conquered. 

We hate oppression. We hate unprovoked aggres- 
sion. We hate the strong and prepared falling upon 
the weak and unprepared and brutally conquering or 
trying to conquer them. We hate the whole war sys- 
tem with its mass murder, its mass lying and trickery, 
its mass cruelty, its utter contempt for the common 
man. 

What we have been urging in this paper has been 
the ending of that system, and the way that to us 
seemed the only way open was to stop Hitler and all 
the aggressors and to organize a league of nations with 
our country in it and with police power and police 
armies and navies at its service to see that its decrees 
were enforced. 

Now some of our friends have been very sorry to 
see a Christian journal take this position and some 
have said to us, “I suppose you are glad that war has 
come.” No, we cannot be glad to have war, but we 
are glad to have a nation face its duty. We are glad to 
have halfway measures ended. Some of our friends 
have been strongly against war but just as strongly 
for aid to Britain and China. They never could see 
that aid to Britain and to China meant war from the 
beginning. The Lend-Lease Bill was an act of war. 


The arming of merchant ships was another act of war. 
All that has happened that is new is that now with all 
our supplies, all our men and women, all our tanks, 
airplanes and guns, we are out to finish the job that 
we started long ago. 

There was only one way to keep out of war, and 
that way was by the strictest neutrality—the letting 
Britain and China go down and Hitler do as he chose 
about South America. 

To us such a course would have been abhorrent. 
It would have been cowardly and it would have been 
stupid. War with all its horrors was preferable. It 
was standing by the comrades. It was saving our soul. 

The extreme pacifists are right about one thing, 
and that is that it is the duty of people of the Chris- 
tian-Jewish tradition, who believe in their religion, to 
end war. They are wrong about the method—that is 
all. This bearing one’s testimony by refusing to par- 
ticipate, even if we believe the cause to be righteous, 
gets us nowhere. We are not living in heaven or in a 
vacuum. We are living in the year A. D. 1941, likely 
to be remembered, too, and in a world with Japanese, 
Italians and Germans turning it into a hell. 

All we want is to put out the fires of hell, and while 
some people say that our way is the way of raising 
more hell, we know better, for it is the one way open 
to us, and at long last it will mean the end of war 
and the emancipation of man. 


OUR MESSAGE FOR CHRISTMAS 


r | \HE message of the Universalist Church at 
Christmas time is clear-cut and positive. It is 
that God cares and that Jesus Christ is one of 

the evidences that he cares. If he is God and if he 

cares, then we can go on with confidence and hope. 
The Christmas doctrine is the doctrine of a sov- 
ereign God who is also a loving God. No doctrine of 
an absentee God will do for Christmas or, for that 
matter, for any other time. Whatever the element of 
fable and myth in the Christmas stories, what they are 
trying to say is that heaven knows about earth, that 
there are channels of communication between heaven 
and earth, that the upreach of man seeking God is met 
by a downreach of God seeking man, and that the 
coming of Jesus is a supreme illustration of that fact. 
Now there are a great many people in the world 
who think that all this is nonsense and that there is no 
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evidence of a God, and probably no God at all, and that 
we all had better make shift to look out for ourselves, 
early and late. 

And there are other people, not so numerous, who 
believe in the upreach of man for what is higher and 
what is for the good of all, but who are absolutely cold 
to any notion of a Divine Power interested in us. They 
can believe in the angels’ song but not in the angels. 
They can sing about peace on earth but not about God 
in the highest. They can take Jesus as an illustration 
of divine elements struggling upward in the race, but 
not as an illustration of a power back of the race which 
is eternal and unconquerable love. 

Neither at Christmas nor at any other time would 
we impugn the motives or minimize the contribution 
of such people, for in all their works of good will they 
are an incarnation of the central, basic truth of our 
religion. But it is doubtful if people with no vital faith 
in a Higher Power can ever be happy in the Universal- 
ist Church. We are not of the stuff out of which 
spiritual orphans are made. From John Murray down, 
trinitarian and unitarian Universalists have stood 
shoulder to shoulder in their belief as to the existence, 
reality and beneficent care of a good God. It has been 
the cornerstone in every Universalist profession of 
belief, from Philadelphia all the way. It is the basis 
of the mighty element of hope in our religion. It makes 
us happy Christians. God is great and God is good. 
The wars are of our making. The ending of wars is in 
our hands. Peace on earth among men of good will is 
a realizable ideal., That is our faith, and it rests on the 
constitution of the universe—a universe that is shot 
through and through with Divine Love. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER, 1941 
() THOU Spirit of Community, this day we hail 


thee. Across the dreary wastes of tragedy our 

saddened eyes would pierce the darkness 
through which thy star but dimly shines, our heavy 
ears would catch the music of an angel’s song. We 
are not as if thou hadst not ever been. But we still 
are as the voice of one that crieth, Prepare ye in the 
wilderness the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. 

O thou Star of Hope, thou art our only peace. Not 
in what we have thus far done do we find rest, not in 
our desertion of the struggle, not in our withdrawal 
from the world to a place apart. The only peace we 
know is the peace of him who, for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the shame. 
We seek from thee the peace that rests upon the faces 
of those who in the darkness are turned towards the 
dawn that shall not fail. 

O thou Spirit of Community, be thou our Star of 
Hope. Not upon the seas that separate is our desire 
set, nor on the walls that divide us one from another. 
From every self-centered impulse would we be de- 
livered this day. Strengthen within us the bond that 
binds each man to his fellow. Write upon each heart 

‘the law which is common to every heart. Join each to 
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each and each to all by the rule of mutual love. For 
unto us a child is born, and unto us a son is given, and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder. Strengthen 
this day the authority of good will. Kindle every- 
where the fires of fellowship and the cause of co-opera- 
tion for the common good. In our unshaken faith 
that thou didst make us to be one in thee, we rise 
today above the ruins of our failures, confident that 
some future day shall heed the song which now the 
angels sing. By the power of thine everlasting grace, 
so let it be. ‘ 
Rowland Gray-Smith. 


IN HONOR OF OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 


r NHE first ten amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States were made a part of that 
great document on December 15, 1791. On 

December 15, 1941, just one hundred and fifty years 

had passed since that great event, and _ therefore 

it was celebrated throughout the land. 

Thomas Jefferson drafted the Bill of Rights. The 
story is that he was Minister to France when the Con- 
stitution was adopted and came home to enter the 
cabinet of George Washington. He was shocked to 
find nowhere in the Constitution any adequate pro- 
tection for the individual against his government. He 
therefore drafted the amendments and had them pre- 
sented to the first Congress that met in New York, 
March 4, 1789. After Congress adopted them, they 
had to be ratified by the states. 

The amendments guarantee freedom of speech, of 
press, of assembly, of worship, the right of trial by 
jury, the right to petition, and other rights to protect 
the individual from oppression of every kind. 

Some writers rank our Bill of Rights with Magna 
Charta. Others place it with great epochal events in 
American history such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Treaty of Paris ending the Revolution- 
ary War, the adoption of the Constitution, the end of 
the war between the states, the fight for freedom now 
going on in the world. 

The President, in stating four fundamental freedoms 
for which our country stands, listed freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way, freedom from want, freedom from 
fear, “everywhere in the world.” All these are stated 
or implied in our Bill of Rights. 

This little book* that Mr. Wise has edited so ably 
consists of: descriptions of the clauses of the Bill of 
Rights or tributes to it. The authors, fifty-nine in 
number, are statesmen, editors, educators, bishops, Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
and other representatives of American life. 

Many of them express what some of us feel deeply, 
that there has been no time in our lives when the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights mean as much to us 
as today when the black shadow of arbitrary govern- 
ment lies over the world. In this country we need to 
rouse ourselves when any group or class or individual, 
popular or unpopular, is denied any basic freedom. We 


*Our Bill of Rights—What It Means to Me. Edited by James 
Waterman Wise. Published by Bill of Rights Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee, Lincoln Building, New York. $1.50. 
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have Americans who are Nazis in everything but name, 
and we have great numbers who do not seem to care 
when somebody whom they detest is treated unjustly. 

There is great opportunity for a church in such 
situations. Steadily, patiently, courageously, the 
churches must enunciate the principles of liberty and 
justice. 


PAUL LEINBACH, EDITOR 


first president of the Associated Church Press 

and editor of the Messenger of the Reformed 
Church, died suddenly at Harrisonburg, Va., where he 
had gone to make the address at the tenth anniversary 
of St. Stephen’s Church. He was sixty-seven. 

Dr. Leinbach was a faithful worker and a lovable 
comrade, taking the hard knocks of an editor’s life 
with a joke, and never losing his faith in God or man. 
It will be hard to fill his place. 


D R. PAUL S. LEINBACH of Philadelphia—the 


ON LA GUARDIA’S SERMON 
A ND what is all this hubbub in peaceful pulpits 


and in the peaceful sanctum of the Christian 

Century about canned sermons? Can it be 
that a lot of sensible men really are upset because the 
“Little Flower’ innocently mailed them a sermon with 
full liberty to use, clip, misuse or otherwise manhandle? 
They must know that many agencies, bureaus, causes 
and whatnot send out canned sermons, canned edi- 
torials and canned fillers. Are they so unpeaceful 
over peace that they are ready to crack any head as- 
sociated with defense? Really they should not take 
themselves so seriously. Nobody wants to invade 
their pulpits. La Guardia’s sermon was not the fore- 
runner of a Nazi-controlled church. It was just one 
of those things that keep coming all the time from 
bureaus, committees, reform agencies and whatnot 
as suggestions to editors and public speakers. Are 
there no wastebaskets left in ministers’ studies that 
they should behave as if the storm troopers were 
at the door? 

We could, if we were willing to confess, point out 
that sometimes, in moments of haste and aridity, a 
canned editorial has come as gentle dew from heaven. 
We doubt not that the “finally and in conclusion, 
brethren” that sometimes makes such a memorable 
impression in the sermon often comes out of a can or 
is inspired by a can. 

The stronger the man the less need there is for him 
to be sensitive over attempts to help him. Certainly 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and John Haynes Holmes had 
no need to join in the uproar, for they will have to 
grow very decrepit before their ponds run dry. 

As usual our friend Shipler, editor of the Church- 
man, summed up the matter with both humor and 
devastating force: 


When our good friend, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of the Christian Century, denounced Mayor La Guardia’s out- 
line for a suggested sermon on American democracy, he must 
have had an unusually bad breakfast. “This is an unspeak- 
able insult to the clergy of the United States,” he declared, 
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adding, “Hitler and Goebbels never went farther. Totali- 
tarianism is already here.’ And that to the mayor who got 
himself disliked by the Nazi gang because he suggested that 
Hitler ought to be represented in a chamber of horrors at 
New York’s World’s Fair! Morrison predicted that there 
would “go up a shout of defiance” from the clergy and that 
“not one will prostitute his sacred calling by playing this 
totalitarian game.” A good many shouts approving the 
mayor’s act went up. Also, parsons ought to be a little 
careful about becoming too pious about canned-sermon out- 
lines. Thousands of clergymen subscribe to journals filled 
with such outlines. Morrison himself publishes the Christian 
Century Pulpit, the entire contents of which is made up of 
sermons. We don’t charge that these are “‘stolen” by the 
clergymen who, read them—but why should parsons bore 
themselves reading other parsons’ sermons, unless, as a clerical 
friend of ours remarked, they were excellent “ponies”? All 
clergymen should have brains enough to write their own ser- 
mon outlines—a procedure we heartily approve—but not all 
do. The mayor’s outline—he had a good ghost writer!—is 
far superior to most. If the uproar completely prevents its 
use, Dr. Morrison will have done a disservice to many con- 
gregations, for sermons based on the mayor’s outline would 
have put much of the stuff handed out in pulpits to shame. 


THE TREACHERY OF JAPANESE LEADERS 


E do not for a moment assume that the Jap- 
\ \) anese people knew anything about the plans 
of their leaders and masters to pretend that 
they wanted peace while they were preparing for a 
deadly attack. We take at full face value the calm and 
illuminating statements of Miss Martha Stacy, our 
missionary who has just returned from Japan. The 
plane on which Japanese Christians move is so far re- 
moved from the plane on which their war lords operate 
that it seems almost connected with some other 
country. 

But the actions of the leaders reveal the depths of 
perfidy and dishonor into which pride and lust of power 
can sink a nation. The leaders speak in Japan, and 
everybody in Japan has to take the consequences. 

Before the war ends, the Japanese cities will be in 
flames and the innocent Japanese civilians will be dying 
by the thousands. It is a terrible situation. It reveals 
war in all its horridness and wickedness. But it is 
something we must go through with until we can end 
the rule of the dictators and with it end the use of war 
as a method of settling international disputes. 

Out of it all, there is certain to come a free China 
and a redeemed Japan. With all our energies we must 
prosecute this war, bind up the wounds of the victims, 
comfort the mourners, and relieve the necessities of the 
suffering. 

The Red Cross again will fly over ruined cities and 
villages. Our Christian love and sympathy will see 
top it. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Said Dr. Fosdick, “How to get the whole of us on 
the side of the best of us,. that is a problem for all 
of us.” 


The editorial offices of the Christian Leader re- 
main at 176 Newbury Street. Copy sent to 16 Beacon 
Street reaches us, but with a slight delay. 
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Irresistible Christmas 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


r NHE basic Christmas stories came into vogue 
near the end of the first century. They were 
not known, or at least not recognized, by the 

writers of the oldest New Testament documents. But 

their appearance in the traditions and literature of the 
early church represented nothing novel or alien. They 
buttressed and enriched the faith, the worship, and the 
missionary efforts of the struggling church by telling 
in the language of imagination the significance of 

Jesus Christ to the world. 

The celebration of Christmas did not come until 
the fourth century, and it came not from the land of 
Christ’s birth but from Europe. Christianity originated 
in the east and spread westward, but Christmas orig- 
inated in the west and spread eastward. Historical re- 
search has made it reasonably clear that it was an old 
pagan festival adopted and reinterpreted by Chris- 
tianity. 

There are many things connected with the celebra- 
tion of Christmas today which tempt us to think that 
the pagans won it after all. When someone wise- 
cracked a few years ago, “Forgive us our Christmases 
as we forgive those who Christmas against us,” he sum- 
marized an unholy combination of familiar pressures, 
headaches and stings, the existence of which prompts 
us to suspect that the old gods have taken vengeance 
upon Christians for stealing their day. 

Yet this is not the whole truth. Christmas is 
subject to modifications, but there is something ir- 
resistible and uncontrollable about it. It can’t be 
killed, either by deliberate efforts of the will, or by 
secular adulterations. Some of the early church fathers 
condemned it. In 1644 Cromwell’s parliament forbade 
its celebration in Merrie England, and after the 
Stuart kings restored it the Scottish people continued 
to have none of it. The colonies of Puritan New Eng- 
land frowned fiercely upon it. But Christmas persisted 
just the same. 

Whenever there is war going on between peoples 
who name the name of Christ the military command 
has special Christmas worries. For Christmas is going 
to be remembered, even when it isn’t expedient. It is 
one of the two seasons of the year (Easter being the 
other) when the weight of the past makes itself felt 
upon the present. Certain things are going to creep 
in, even though it be against the will. Certain things 
will be remembered, certain things will be felt, certain 
things will be said and done and sung about. One 
doesn’t have much choice in the matter. 

No one denies that Christmas ought to be reformed, 
but it would be futile to try to do too much reforming. 
There’s an imperious might about it, a rolling weight 
that can’t be stopped. And despite all our paganizing 
of its celebration, despite our religious skepticisms and 
moral infidelities, there’s something of the ancient and 


eternal good news of the Christian gospel—even if only 
a fragment of it—that succeeds in breaking through 
to cheer us with at least a faint assurance of God and 
his love, and to make us at least slightly uneasy be- 
fore God and his judgment. 

That is true even in this unbelieving and unfaithful 
age. Something in the Christmas songs, in the Christ- 
mas stories, in the Christmas rituals; something from 
the depths that has supported fifteen hundred preced- 
ing Christmases; something that confounds our rea- 
son, is unrecognized in our philosophies, and refuted 
by our paganism, creeps in and speaks tous in a way 
we do not understand and perhaps do not even want 
to admit. This thing may seem dim, remote and 
strange to most of us, but there are few who do not 
have a wistful yearning that it were brighter, closer 
and more familiar. 

It is probably not wise to try to define and declare 
this thing in rational concepts on the eve of Christ- 
mas, lest one produce more doubt and resistance by 
his argument. Leave that task for another season, and 
let the songs, the stories, the pageantry and poetry of 
the occasion carry the message and blow upon our 
drooping spirits in their own unfathomable way. If 
you start reasoning about the significance of Christ- 
mas there is too much to explain, too many problems, 
paradoxes, and contradictions to get the rational facul- 
ties tangled up. 

It is not so much that Christmas won’t stand think- 
ing about as that we are so poorly prepared to think 
about it. Certain prejudices have found hospitality in 
the modern mind that make the Christmas message an 
alien guest, forcing it to slink in by a side door. For 
instance, there is the popular notion that a thing 
should be capable of scientific proof before it is entitled 
to admission into our household as an honored guest. 
So perhaps we had better not attempt to get Christ- 
mas in by the front door, but leave it to its own 
devices, letting it steal in unannounced and undefended 
in the form of poetry. As such, it does succeed in gain- 
ing an entrance and in making some impression, how- 
ever faintly, on the lower levels of our consciousness. 

Without understanding how or why, and without 
fully believing, we still believe that Christ’s coming 
into the world rent the darkness with an eternal light 
and opened the ceiling of man’s dungeon. Through 
Christ—not through him alone, but through him most 
impressively—it was made clearer that human life is 
not enclosed completely within the tomb of things 
physical and temporal, but has a setting in God, who is 
above and beyond creation, who bestows upon men 
more grace than they earn, who so loves the world of 
human creatures that he sent a Son among them to re- 
veal his love and to win them to its acceptance. 
Though we are uncertain of our theology, and skeptical 
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of everything that does not have the metallic character 
of scientific coinage, in some dim way we believe that, 
believe the Christmas poetry is not purely the product 
of man’s imagination, but also a representation of 
something obscurely yet deeply true about the scheme 
of created things. 

We may not feel the joy of Zechariah when he 
exclaimed: 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 

For he has turned his attention to his people. 

And because the heart of our God is merciful, 

So shall the day-spring visit us from on high, 

To shine on those who sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death, 

To guide our steps into the way of peace. 


We may not feel such pure joy as that; but in our 
own poor way we believe it. We lack the clear con- 
viction of St. Paul when he wrote to the Galatians 
that before the coming of Christ “we were slaves to 
material ways of looking at things; but that after God 
sent his special Son we have been freed into the knowl- 
edge of the true God, and have received adoption as 
his sons.” We lack that strong and simple faith. But 
in our own weak way we believe it, and are somewhat 
comforted by it. 

Yes, and made uneasy too. When we look at the 
long record of man’s colossal stumblings into unfaith- 
fulness; when we contemplate his numerous lapses into 
the slavery of serving the old gods, the many times 
his steps have missed the way of peace, we feel that 
our bland celebration of Christmas year after year is 
something of a mockery. But that very uneasiness 
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; 
testifies to our recognition of Christ’s light as the 
eternal light and the true standard. If we have been 
untrue to that light, yet it is the light by which we see 
our own darkness indicated and explained. We know, 
in our own faulty way of knowing, it is our failure to 
walk in that light which accounts for our having fallen 
and bruised ourselves so badly. We have suffered 
God’s judgment because we have refused to accept his 
rule; and judgment is but the reverse side of grace. We 
are still being loved when our foolish counsels are re- 
buked and our perverse efforts turned into bitter 
futility. 

Somehow or other, we know that Christmas has 
put a meaning into our life which nothing but the 
utterly unbelieving and rebellious heart can conceal. 
God is trying to do something with the human race. 
He has found it a hard proposition. He has had to 
resort to many devices, but he has never given up and 
will not give up. He has sent leaders and plagues; he 
has raised up prophets and rained down catastrophes; 
he has spoken in the still, small voice and thundered in 
the storm. According to ancient story he once selected 
one man’s family and wiped the rest of the slate clean 
with a great flood. Even that drastic measure was not 
entirely successful. Finally, he made himself into the 
likeness of one of his own creatures and lay down on 
the doorstep of the world in the irresistible form of an 
infant child. The world took him in. It crucified him, 
but it also crowned him Lord of all, and divided his- 
tory into before and after. A meaning from beyond 
history entered into history, and living became a sacra- 
ment performed before God and invested with an eter- 
nal hope. 


The Wise Men Return 


By the Editor of the Inquirer, Organ of the British Unitarian Church 


E—that is Balthazar, Shadrach and I—are 
W encamped in the highlands. It is bitterly 
cold; the last of our tamarisk wood is burn- 
ing in the tent, and I am writing by its light. The 
camels outside are pressing against the tent for its 
warmth. There are only three of them; when we left 
Nineveh we had a dozen. We have only one camel 
driver with us, and he, poor, grumbling wretch, is lying 
farthest from the fire, writhing on the ground, for he 
complains bitterly about the cold. Yet, how grateful 
we are to him, for the others deserted us two days ago 
when we came upon these cold winds. They ran down 
the ravine back to the village in the valley. May the 
Sheik deal with them as they deserve. 

Perhaps it was foolish to attempt the highlands in 
this weather, but we were tired of the discomforts of 
the village, and Nineveh, with its gardens, water- 
flowers, books, and our quiet chambers called us; we 
could wait no longer. 

Perhaps the whole journey, the longest journey I 
have ever undertaken in my life, was misguided in the 


first place. Knowledge lies near at hand without going 
hundreds of miles in search of it. Yet even now, with 
the camels snuffling outside (will the poor beasts be 
alive in the morning?), with our dry wood ended, and 
with two more nights to spend on these highlands— 
even now, I know that the journey should have been 
undertaken; by me at least. Not for Balthazar’s rea- 
sons; I respect his knowledge, but I am of the opinion 
that he is too immersed in the order of the stars, and 
I do not believe that they guide poor mortals as closely 
as he declares. But let that be. It is for entirely per- 
sonal reasons that I am glad that after all we under- 
took the journey. 

Perhaps journeys do disclose the knowledge 
that we seek, above all such long and bitter journeys 
that we are upon now. My body is cold enough, and 
my mind is afraid with the contemplation of what lies 
outside the tent. If those camels are not alive in the 
morning I am afraid we shall not see Nineveh again. 
Yet I protest I am glad I came; only in wrong moments 
of despair do I doubt. 
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I will write down my thoughts. 

Ever since our youth the question has rested upon 
us that has rested upon all men. When God created 
the world did he leave the world devoid of his pres- 
ence? Did he, as the potter with his potsherd, put it 
aside from him when he had done with it? Itisa 
difficult question, for if we are left alone, what can we, 
weak men as we are, make of this substance of things 
that comes to our fingers and escapes from the power 
of our minds? Our fathers taught us that God sits 
upon the circle of the earth; that is true; but does he 
remain there? Are we left alone with only our own 
feeble efforts to sustain us and to praise him? 

It is an old question you will recognize, but one 
that troubles the heart of all those who care. From 
our youth up, upon the banks of the river we discussed 
it, and the answer was afar off, as it has been afar off 
for all men. We discussed it in the quiet of the eve- 
ning, when the cool air came up from the river, and the 
waters were still and unbroken. The star in the west 
came and shone pure and clear in the yellow sky as 
we talked, and the night settled down with the star 
always there. 

It was three months ago when Balthazar came into 
my chamber. His eyes held that serenity that comes 
to them when he has brought some of his calculations 
to a successful issue. The star, he said, indicated the 
place from which we would receive an answer to that 
which troubled us, only we should have to ride toward 
it. It seemed foolish, but he was earnest; and Shad- 
rach listened to him, and was convinced, so we de- 
cided to ride. 

Why did we listen to him? A long journey in our 
old age? Perhaps we had been so still most of our 
lives, we were nearing the end without finding out 
what we desired to know. 


* * * 


Balthazar and Shadrach say that we have failed. 
We are returning, yet I cannot speak to them of what 
I knoy;; it is so trivial, and yet so vast for me. A man 
should undertake a journey, even in his old age; for 
who knows what lies at the end? 


* * * 


It was a beautiful night on the plains, the star 
shone before us as it had done the whole journey, and 
as it had done at Nineveh. The night was still and 
soft, the bells upon our camels jangled sweetly and the 
drivers sang softly behind us. 

It was a humble building that we found, all ordi- 
nary and broken, just a peasant’s building you will 
understand. We wanted some rest for the night. We 
went inside, and it was warm there with cattle on the 
ground, and the good people upon the hay. There 
were the father, the young mother, and a new-born 
babe. We were intruding, of course, but they did not 
seem to regard us in that manner. The mother stared 
at us with her wide, dark eyes, and held her baby softly 
against her breast not nervous of us at all. You will 
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think me mad (perhaps these words will never see the 
light beyond this tent, perhaps the camels will be dead 
by the morning and we shall be left in these highlands) , 
but I knew then that we had come to the end of our 
search. The others did not think so, but I knew. I 
was so exalted that I gave the family a gift that I had 
and persuaded the others to do so also. Outside I said 
that I did not wish to ride on any more, but thought 
that we ought to return. Balthazar and Shadrach 
thought so too, but not for my reasons. And I could 
not tell them, because the reasons would have sounded 
trivial. 

I had come to the end of my journey, that I knew. 


* * * 


God is reborn in the life of every human being, of 
that there is no doubt. There is a line stretching from 
the circle of the earth to us and we partake of God and 
God of us. There is no other answer to the mystery of 
life coming into the world. Those three people, the 
father, the mother, and the babe told me. 

I can be at rest although the first is burning low, and 
the wind is howling outside. 


FOR LACK OF LOVE 


Peal forth once more ye Christmas Chimes; 
Your message we have need to know, 

To realize and make our own 

The Christmas Tale of long ago. 

“For he shall save,’ so runs the word 
Foretold in Hebrew prophecy, 

“His people from their sins.” We crave 
That saving work our lives to free. 


In lack of vision, love of self, 

We wove, for all mankind to see, 

Dark threads of greed and hate, that mar 
The pattern of Life’s tapestry. 

We saw in dreams the beauty rare 

Of living colors as we wove, 

But now confess in deepest grief 

Our craft has failed for lack of love. 


Shining through clouds of war and strife 
The Christmas Star in majesty 

Proclaims the sacredness of life, 

The birthright of humanity. 

And this one gift we ask today— 

To know the truth that makes man free, 
That love and sacrifice and faith 

Shall solve at last Life’s mystery. 


Cornelius A. Parker. 


LIVE EACH DAY 


Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemly life? 

Then do not fret over what is past and gone; 
And spite of all thou may’st have left behind 

Live each day as if thy life were just begun. 


J. W. von Goethe. 
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The Spirit of Christmas 


Rufus M. Jones 


By permission of the Friends Intelligencer of Philadel- 
phia, we publish the following article by Rufus Jones, the 
well-known professor of philosophy at Haverford College 
who also is a preacher at leading colleges throughout the 
country. 

As he tells us, “The Puritans and Friends bore a strong 
‘testimony’ against the celebration of Christmas.” Early 
Universalists, however, frequently took the opposite view. 

In the diary of the famous William Bentley of Salem, he 
makes caustic reference to John Murray’s sermon, December 
25, 1800. On December 25, 1810, he records a service in the 
Episcopal church in the morning and in the Universalist 
church (of Salem) in the evening and adds, “Our Congrega- 
tional church stands fast as they were in the beginning.” 

On December 25, 1812, he speaks of the Universalist 
Christmas service as “somewhat extraordinary as they profess 
to be no observers of times or seasons which beguile men.” 

On December 26, 1813, he wrote, “The Universalists 
have adopted from Mr. Murray of Boston the practice of 
keeping Christmas. It therefore was observed in three 
places in Salem, in the Catholic private place of worship, in 
the Universalist meeting house and in St. Peter’s English 
Episcopal church. We had notice that the Universalist meet- 
ing house would be open in Boston.” 

In the extracts from this journal quoted by Dr. Milburn 
in our last issue, under the dates December 25, 1816, and 
December 25, 1818, there are references to Hosea Ballou and 
to the spread of the Christmas observance in churches. 

As Dr. Jones shows, it was too powerful a movement to 
combat successfully. The Editor. 
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HE Puritans and the early Friends bore a 
strong “testimony” against the celebration of 
Christmas. They considered it a “pagan” 
festival which the Roman Church had smuggled in 
from heathendom and had baptized, or at least sprin- 
kled, with Christian sanctity. They lumped it in that 
great group of things which they labeled “supersti- 
tion,” and they did everything they could to reduce 
the day to the flat, common level of other days. 

But they protested and testified in vain. They 
had all the children in Christendom against them, and 
they had, too, the unconquerable forces of sentiment 
lined up on the children’s side. It is no doubt quite 
easy to argue that Christ was not born on the 25th of 
Twelfth month, and also to show that this particular 
date was the period when the northern races, from 
time immemorial, celebrated the turning back of the 
sun at the winter solstice; when they hailed the defeat 
of the monster who had been carrying him south, and 
rejoiced that once more he had started on the upward 
journey which would eventually bring the summer. 
But this argument makes no impression on the senti- 
mental hosts who are going to keep Christmas whether 
or no. Christ was born on some day, they say, and 
why may it not have been Twelfth month 25th? And 
then, too, what a beautiful symbol this return of the 
sun, this conquest of winter and northern darkness, is 
of Christ’s work and mission! This festival through 
the ages, celebrating the triumph of light and warmth 
over darkness and cold, seems like one more of those 


divine preparations which mutely prophesied a, glorious 
fulfillment that at last has come. 

Every good thing which has come down to us from 
the past has some pagan element about it. Almost 
all the words we speak today were coined in the pagan 
forests. All our customs, often treated as very sacred, 
have their roots in a far-off pagan world. It was these 
pagan ancestors of ours who discovered that bread 
and butter belong together. They learned to milk the 
cows and they found out how to extract butter and 
cheese out of this same milk, and their discovery ha‘'s 
turned out to be one of the most important the world 
has ever made. We take their contribution with 
thanks, and eat our butter and cheese with no qualms 
over the paganism of the first milkers and churners; 
so, too, if they first hit upon the idea that the conquest 
of darkness and cold ought to be celebrated with a 
great outpouring of joy and a general spirit of gift- 
giving, we may, without any danger of superstition, 
accept their symbol and keep this day as the anniver- 
sary of the birth of one who beyond all others has 
broken the darkness of life and has melted our icy 
natures with the warmth of his radiant spirit. 

We need not object to Christmas on the ground of 
its origin from paganism. The real danger is that we 
ourselves shall paganize the day and lose the true thing 
which it ought to embody for us. Every year increases 
the dangerous tendency of turning this holy period 
into a mighty commercial enterprise. The din of shop- 
ping, the clink of coin, the vast exchange of presents, 
the stress and strain of buying, the over-toil put upon 
the army of shopgirls—all these things destroy the 
bloom and fragrance which of right ought to mark the 
day which we celebrate as the dawn of the Christ- 
spirit in our world. It is fitting that it should be a 
day of giving, but we still give too much “as the 
heathen do.” We give to those who already have. 
We give to those from whom we expect presents in 
return. 

That is not the new spirit which dawned with 
Christ. He is the embodiment of grace, which is spon- 
taneous, uncalculating love that pours itself out upon 
those who have not deserved it, and that looks for no 
equation of return. Grace gives not to get, but to 
save; it spends itself not to get paid back, but to bless 
those who receive. We ought to strive to put this new 
spirit into Christmas. I have heard a touching story 
of a young man who went one day to a very poor 
home which everybody else forgot, and took with him 
a piled-up basket of good things. As he unpacked his 
basket in the little, close living room, a boy thin and 
worn with hip disease lay on a couch in the corner of 
the room and watched the heap of good things grow 
upon the table. It passed all that he could conceive of 
human kindness, and finally, with eyes full of tears and 
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face full of wonder, he cried out: “Be you Christ?” 
Well, the gift-bringer was not Christ in person, but he 
was there in Christ’s spirit, and he was a manifesta- 
tion of the new way of giving which found such mar- 
velous expression in Christ’s life. 

We need not concern ourselves over-much about 
pagan origins, but at least let us get the pagan spirit 
out of our festival times and let us get grace and the 
Christ-spirit in. The whole world seems now to be 
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going “pagan.” This is the time for us as far as pos- 
sible to bring a waft of the Spirit into our Christmas 
this year. We need especially now to hear the song 
of the angels, or at least to be found on “the side of 
the angels.” We must let our little candles send the 
light of love and peace as far out into the darkness as 
it is possible for us to do it. Love is the greatest enemy 
of paganism there is in the world. 


The Dilemma of Christianity’--II. 


Willard L. Sperry 


absolute. That is their strength and that is 

their appeal. But the actual achievements of 
prophetism at any given moment within the existing 
framework of society are relative. That is its moral 
weakness, perhaps. There is about what is usually 
called the moral struggle a felt element of strain, and 
beyond the strain there is also an occasional hint of 
weariness and a suspicion of possible failure. This 
interior problem of all morality is stated m two propo- 
sitions of a well-known writer, “My ethical end must 
at least be capable of attainment” and “My end, just 
because it is ethical, must be incapable of attainment.” 
You cannot permanently have it both ways, and yet 
at any given moment you cannot afford to have it 
only one way. 

On the other hand people demand and apparently 
have a right to demand a moral system that, as we 
say in America, will “work.” A moral code that won’t 
work is no use. But if a moral code does work here and 
now, then the very fact denies it some of the qualities 
which the idea of ethics requires. We all feel this 
dilemma or contradiction in such terms as are met, let 
us say, in the Sermon on the Mount. The truth is that 
its precepts won’t work in the kind of world which nine 
times out of ten we have at hand. It is important to 
notice that finally they did not work in the world 
in which they were first propounded, for their pro- 
ponent, so far from converting everybody to his ideas 
and getting them adopted, was despised and rejected 
of men and put to death outside the walls of their city. 

On the other hand, if we begin scaling down these 
precepts to a watered and attenuated form that will 
work, then they lose not merely their ideal beauty, 
but they lose also their appeal and their authority. 
They become merely one further collection of moral 
maxims to be added to the piled-up counsels of ex- 
pediency that history has got together. Therefore, if 
we take the Sermon on the Mount as being primarily 
and solely a moral pronouncement, we are caught in 
this dilemma. “The ideals of the Sermon on the Mount 
ought to be capable of here and now immediate at- 
tainment.” “But if they are capable of such attain- 
ment then that fact is made possible only at the cost 
of their absoluteness.” 


sk: moral judgments of prophetism are always 
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Now the Sermon on the Mount, to take it as a clas- 
sical example of what I would call ethical prophetism 
at its best, is first of all a religious pronouncement. 
That is, it is not a program for conduct based upon 
empirical observation of the ways of men and a codi- 
fication of the forms of that conduct. For this is what 
ethics and morals of the secular kind are: they are 
codifications of forms of conduct at what we might call 
the mean high level of existing practice. Whereas any 
absolute morality has a religious quality about it; and 
that is certainly true of the ethics of the Old and New 
Testament. 

The conduct described in the teaching of Jesus is 
not the calculating conduct of a man prompted by the 
counsels of expediency. It is not the sort of thing that 
we find, for example, in the “Poor Richard” maxims of 
a Benjamin Franklin, or even in the Book of Proverbs. 
It is not even the sort of thing that is found written 
out in books of civil and criminal law. 

This is the conduct of persons who belong to the 
Kingdom of God (or the Kingdom of Heaven). This 
is the way persons live together inside that perfect 
society. And yet this way of living is described to 
persons, and in a certain sense required of persons, who 
are still living in some other and much less perfect 
society. It is in this respect, even more perhaps than 
in his penitential political utterances, that Abraham 
Lincoln may be said to have been a distinctively re- 
ligious man; for it has been truly said of him that in 
him almost more than in any other well-known figure 
in our tradition we have a man who is consciously try- 
ing to live in two worlds at the same time, the world 
of an absolute and universal righteousness and the 
world of relative and imperfect morality here and now. 

The classical Christian statement of this religious at- 
tempt to live in two worlds at the same time is had 
in Saint Augustine’s City of God, in which he describes 
the nature and conduct of life in that city to persons 
who must still go on living in the existing cities of 
men. This metaphor of the two cities, which we asso- 
ciate with the name of Saint Augustine, is his most 
mature account of the dual nature of the religious life. 

The ethics of the Gospel, therefore, as it comes from 
the lips of Jesus, seems to me to be not a counsel of 
expediency to be followed by persons who live only 
in the cities of men; it is a description of a way of life — 
which some men have already accepted because they 
are even now residents of the City of God (or King- 
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dom of God), and which all men will at the last attain 
when the Kingdom is fully come on earth as it is in 
heaven. But as long as there remains any validity to 
the phrase in the Lord’s Prayer about “on earth as it 
is in heaven,” men will have two codes of conduct with 
which they will have to make their reckoning. One 
of these codes will be the mean high level of recog- 
nized decency in the world we have at hand, the other 
the absolute love which prevails in the Kingdom of 
God. 

I doubt, therefore, if Jesus expected the ethics of 
the Sermon on the Mount to work easily and fully 
here and now. And, personally, I doubt whether he 
conceived of a process of ethical development or social 
evolution by which his mode of proposed conduct 
should be reached by a steady moral growth century 
after century. It seems on the whole clear that like 
other apocalyptic thinkers of his time and place, Jesus 
thought of the Kingdom as something to be given sud- 
denly and in its totality by an act of God. There is 
little suggestion in the Gospels that men are to bring 
it in by their efforts. Meanwhile, knowing what moral 
conduct in the Kingdom is to be, they are to prepare 
themselves in advance for that conduct by repenting 
of their past ways of life and putting into effect these 
new ways that are yet fully to come. They are to be 
what Saint Paul calls “earnests” of the morality of the 
Kingdom—‘“advance samples” as it were. 

We today do not hold to the extreme form of apoc- 
alyptic thought, which suggests that man’s efforts at 
social reforms come to little, and that the only saving 
acts in history are those of God, who intervenes in time 
by divine, fiat acts of his own. We think the moral 
The process of evolu- 
tion may seem to us a little less reliable and the 
prospect of its fulfillment a little less certain than it 
did twenty-five years ago. But at any rate we do 
not dare give up the struggle and settle back into a 
pure passivity which is content merely to “wait for 
the consolation” of society. 

Meanwhile we have, I think, turned the ethical 
teaching of Jesus to an account which he did not an- 
ticipate and did not intend; we have tried to make this 
ethic of the City of God work here and now in the 
cities of men. Up to a point we have succeeded. For 
unless the higher ethic of the other world comes into 
collision with the morality of this world, it may very 
well find places where it can strike root and begin to 
communicate its principles to the world round about. 
In this respect the figure of speech which Augustine 
uses is correct; the church with its Christian morality 
is a colony of heaven here on earth. And colonists 
often have a way of quietly dispossessing the natives, 
and supplanting them. 

It is in this spirit that Professor Whitehead has said 
that it is not fair to say that Christianity has been 
a failure, for Christianity with the help of what re- 
mained of Stoicism has done two things; it has abol- 
ished human slavery and has entirely altered the status 
of woman. And this, he says, is a very considerable 
achievement for so short a time as two thousand years. 

In what we may call the peaceful periods of history 
the Christian ethic has a chance to strike root and to 
grow and spread. To tell the truth the kingdoms of 
this world get some immediate gain from it, and do 
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not realize how drastic it really is, or how dangerous 
for worldliness. Hence it is that there has been and 
just as surely will yet be something which we might 
call normal moral progress along Christian lines. The 
fact that this was not intended by the founder does 
not preclude the subsequent event. 

But such dispossessing and supplanting is possible 
only when there is no open clash between the morality 
of the City of God and that of the cities of men. If 
these two ethics come into open collision, the kingdoms 
of this world usually prove immediately stronger than 
that of heaven, and the citizens of heaven suffer ac- 
cordingly. If they persist in practicing the propheti- 
cally perfect morality of heaven, they are certain to 
be ostracized, disciplined, perhaps persecuted and 
martyred. 

Hence in the troubled and warlike times of history 
the still radical discrepancy between the ethic of the 
City of God and that of the cities of men is revealed. 
The religious man is then forced again to realize the 
basic duality of the life that he is living as a confessed 
citizen of two worlds. Now, what I want to point out 
in conclusion is this, that at such times the religious 
life takes on what can only.be called a tragic quality. 

Critics of drama have often pointed out that the 
essence of tragedy is not found in the conflict of good 
and evil. The conflict of good and evil in the world 
is a simple and forthright business. It may be very 
costly, but it is not essentially tragic. The element of 
tragedy enters in when a man finds himself committed 
to two loyalties, each in itself good, but which cannot 
at a given moment be squared. Orestes must avenge 
his father, who has been murdered by his mother: but 
to kill a mother is itself and on its own account a sin. 
The sacred bond of father and son will not square in 
this instance with the sacred bond of son and mother. 
Othello cannot vindicate his supposedly outraged honor 
and at the same time cherish his passionate love of 
Desdemona. An absolute moral ideal and a concrete 
human affection come into collision. In how many 
homes of Christendom today are men torn between 
their sense of duty to their country and their loyalty 
to a family. In all such cases each loyalty or devotion 
is in itself wholly good and admirable, but such is the 
state of the world that two major loyalties come into 
collision, and at such a time, when both cannot be 
kept, one must be renounced. The essence of tragedy 
is therefore this, that when the tragic choice has to be 
made, there is a sacrifice and loss of an actual and 
positive good. 

It is at such times that what in quieter seasons of 
history might be called the theoretical dilemma of re- 
ligion, as the attempt to live in two worlds at the same 
time, becomes actual tragedy. A choice must be made 
between the ethics of the City of God and the ethics 
of the cities of men. It is important for all concerned, 
and for the cause of religion, that at such times we 
realize that whichever choice we make there is the 
actual loss of a real good. The philistine assumption 
of the man who does not hesitate to choose the ways 
of this world, that the moral ideals of the otherworldly 
Kingdom of God may be as safely abandoned as they 
are easily abandoned, is a dangerous position to take. 
On the other hand the bland suggestion of the man 
who casts his lot with the absolute idealism of the City 
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of God that any man who goes on living in this actual 
world here and now is a fool or a knave is ungenerous. 
If we need to defend the former man from his own 
philistinism, we have to defend the latter from his 
possible sentimental pharisaism. Each has had _ to 
choose, and in both cases the choice has had to be a 
tragic one, since each has lost something that is real 
and precious. 

Hence, so far as I can see, the religious man at such 
times will always be a truly tragic figure. His inability 
to oversimplify the sense of a double moral obligation 
which is involved in the religious consciousness may 
sometimes make him seem a futile figure.” But I ven- 
ture to suggest that there is more hope for the world 
in his painful awareness of his ethical dilemma and 
in his sense of the tragic choice to be forced upon him 
than in the too facile simplicity of men who are un- 
aware of any inner conflict, because they live in an 
oversimplified single world. 

One of the facts which must sober us about men of 
affairs who seem to have no such inward scruples or 
struggles, is the ease with which they can scrap any- 
thing like absolute moral ideals in a time of stress and 
strain. But equally sobering is the bland innocence 
of certain saintly types who seem wholly unaware of 
the stubborn realities of a world of hard facts. To each 
of these types life seems a straightforward one-dimen- 
sional affair. Neither is aware of another type of loy- 
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alty which he has never fully felt, for both the one and 
the other live in one world, rather than two worlds 
at the same time. . “ 

I have ventured to say these things because in the 
pain and the perplexity and the tragedy felt by re- 
ligious persons in situations such as now involve us, 
there is not necessarily and thereby proof of their ir- 
religion or their futility. Such persons, if I may put 
it in the vernacular, know what religion is all about. 
And it is, perhaps, the peculiar liability of the prophetic 
type to feel this duality of life to the full. Indeed, 
I suggest that one of the more hopeful signs of our 
times is, on the one hand, the increasing moral reser- 
vations with which many men are now waging their 
wars, and, on the other hand, want of mental and moral 
complacency on the part of those who cast their lot 
with the City of God. Militarism, at least among our 
kind of person, is less self-confident than it was a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Pacifism is less blandly self- 
righteous. This means that parties of both parts are 
more aware than they were a generation ago that they 
ought to be trying to live in two worlds at the same 
time, and therefore that they are to this extent more 
religious. 

In a world which is overeast and often  with- 
out bright gleams of light, I regard this fact as being 
one of the more significant and reassuring signs of 
the time. 


The Real Meaning of the War 


The Archbishop of York 


One of a series of articles being written by the archbishop 
and released by Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


ticles, I should like to begin by stating again 

what the war is really about. It has often been 
done; but though the statements agree for the most 
part in substance, everyone sees something from his 
own angle of approach and this may be just what 
someone else needs to fill in a gap in his own appre- 
hension or tip the balance of his judgment. 

First let us rid our minds of some obsessions which 
very easily cloud our vision. When a great conflict 
of ideas is raging, it is no longer relevant to ask how 
far the human champions of either side are to blame 
for the state of affairs which led to the outbreak. There 
is one reading of the period from 1918 to 1939 which 
attributes most of the blame to France and Great 
Britain, because (it is alleged) they treated Germany 
in a way bound to create resentment and at last: an 
outbreak of fury and lust for domination. 

Personally I regard this reading as not entirely false, 
but as a gross exaggeration. I think the Prussian tra- 
dition was a much more potent factor than the eco- 
nomic clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, or than the 
long exclusion of Germany from the League of Nations, 
or than the failure of the Leagued Nations to agree 
on measures of: disarmament, or than all of these to- 
- gether. 


A S I am allowed to contribute this series of ar- 


At the same time, I agree that each and all of these 
contributed to the catastrophe. My point now, how- 
ever, is that all this is for the moment irrelevant. Two 
groups of nations are locked in a deadly struggle; those 
groups stand for different conceptions of the way in 
which human life should be ordered and conducted. 
The victory of either will give to the view of life 
which it represents a vast increase of influence in the 
next period of human history; the defeat of either will 
lead to the virtual eclipse of its view of life. This 
decision concerning the future is of importance so 
stupendous that in comparison all other considerations 
are negligible. 


Issue at Stake 


The issue at stake in the war is between two dif- 
ferent conceptions of the nature of Man. Is every 
man and woman a child of God destined for eternal 
fellowship with him? Or is the individual no more 
than a citizen of an earthly state, an episode in the 
ever-flowing stream of life? 

If the former is true, the state must recognize in 
every citizen something superior to itself; in other 
words, we get the conception of the “Welfare State,” 
according to which the state exists for the sake of its — 
citizens both collectively and individually. But if the 
other doctrine of man is true, then each individual 
exists for the state, which is itself the object of his 
final allegiance, and the prosperity of which is the 
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measure of right and wrong—the conception of the 
“Power State.” 

The Nazi philosophy takes this latter position, and 
the conduct of the Nazi government follows from it 
with perfect consistency. We put everything wrong if 
we suppose that Hitler and his colleagues are merely 
wicked but able men, who for the sake of their ambi- 
tion do what in their hearts they know to be wrong. 
They believe with horrifying sincerity that they are 
right. They are not people who fail to practice what 
they preach, as all Christians do and always will; they 
preach what they practice; their right is our wrong. 


Grounds for Faith 


This is what makes it important, as few things in 
history have ever been important, that they should be 
defeated. But it is hardly less important that we, to 
whom Providence has entrusted the task of defeating 
them, should see clearly what the real issue is, and 
should know the grounds for our own faith and hope. 
For if we fail in this, we may ourselves betray our 
cause when we have won victory for it in conflict. 

Of course, it is evident that, if the formulation of 
the issue as I have given it is correct, then even more 
than the conception of Man, the doctrine of God is 
directly involved. For the claim that Man is a child 
of God is an assertion about God as much as about 
Man. 

If God is the Creator and Father of all men, who 
loves each one; if Jesus Christ is the incarnate Word 
of God, and died to save each one; if there is available 
to men through Jesus Christ a power to live worthily 
as children of God (which power is the activity in us 
of the Holy Spirit), then the whole Nazi philosophy of 
government is false, and some other must be true. 

That other must be based on the recognition of per- 
sonality in every man or woman as the seat of an 
ultimate value which may not be sacrificed to any 
end alien from itself. This will be a philosophy of 
Freedom; but not every conception or defense of Free- 
dom meets the requirements, and it is supremely im- 
portant that we who champion Freedom should be 
serving true Freedom in ways truly fitted to preserve 
and propagate it. 


Two Conclusions 


With that matter we shall be concerned in another 
article. From what has been already said two con- 
clusions follow, one theoretical and one practical. 

The theoretical conclusion is that the most important 
political questions of our time are essentially theological 
questions. Our ordering of the life of states and of 
the relations between them will very largely depend 
on our conceptions of God and of Man. 

Of course, there will be many who support the Chris- 
tian conception without themselves accepting the 
Christian doctrine from which it flows; they will sup- 
port it because their particular sense of good and evil, 
of right and wrong, approves it; and we should whole- 
heartedly welcome their support. But that kind of 
personal preference will have no strength for resisting 
the pressures expressed in the totalitarian philosophy 
and embodied in the totalitarian states. For that, a 
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philosophy as coherent as the Nazi philosophy is 
needed. 

So the practical conclusion is that Christians have 
today a terrifying load of responsibility to carry—the 
responsibility of becoming fully conscious of the tradi- 
tion entrusted to us, and of securing its effective in- 
fluence in the direction of the present phase of history. 


Universalist War Relief Work 


T was with a sense of heartbreak that I heard 
I the fateful news of Japan’s attack upon the 

United States on Sunday afternoon, December 7. 
A thoughtful parishioner telephoned and said, ‘Turn 
on your radio.” My spine tingled when I heard the 
voice of Ford Wilkins broadcasting from Manila— 
Wilkins, a Universalist boy from our Minneapolis 
church and nephew of Mrs. John Murray Atwood. He 
is now a newspaperman and special correspondent for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. I remembered 
him as a young man in the Y. P. C. U. when I went 
to Minneapolis in 1921. And now here he was speak- 
ing to me and to you and to the world from the very 
center of the new war area. That brought the war 
home to me as nothing else could. 

And now today, December 8, 1941, our nation has 
declared war on Japan. And already the nation has 
begun to gird up its loins. Our local Red Cross office 
has been besieged with calls today. This was to be 
expected. Our people are not panic-stricken; they are 
horrified, and they want to know what they can do 
to help. 

What does all this mean to Universalists and to our 
War Relief Committee and its work? Calm judgment 
must prevail now. It will be some time before we shall 
know the extent of our responsibility. But one or two 
things are clear at this moment. 

One of them is that we must be prepared to give 
more help, and this time to our own, than we have 
given before. Churches which have turned a deaf ear 
to our appeals heretofore should get busy. The Christ- 
mas season offers a splendid opportunity for a special 
offering. Churches which have received offerings 
should send them to Mr. Bicknell at once. 

Word has just come from Rev. Douglas Frazier, head 
of our Universalist Youth Fellowship, saying that his 
department will need two hundred dollars at once for 
work with Universalist boys in the service of their 
country. He adds that an additional sum of five hun- 
dred dollars will be needed by the Social Welfare 
Committee as a reserve for young men in work camps. 
Fortunately, our committee is in a position to provide 
these funds at once. But let us remember that the 
need will continue. 

Under the circumstances, it may be necessary for 
the Committee on War Relief to make some adjust- 
ments with reference to the stated objectives. These 
objectives were agreed upon before there was any 
thought of our nation being at war. Now the whole 
picture is changed and we trust that the people of our 
denomination will abide by the decisions of our com- 
mittee as we attempt to keep abreast of swiftly-moving 
events. 

Our committee has on hand approximately three 
thousand dollars ready for allocation this month. 
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Grants will be voted upon within the next two weeks. 
Considering the need at home and abroad, this is a 
pitifully small sum. Are there not Universalist men 
and women of means who, without further urging, will 
send in generous contributions at once? Checks or 
money orders should be made out to The Universalist 
War Relief Fund, A. Ingham Bicknell, Treasurer, and 
sent to 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

All of us, I think, should be praying for the safety 
of Ruth Downing, who is still in Japan, and for any 
other workers who may be there. What our respon- 
sibility in this quarter will be no one knows at present. 

As chairman of the Committee on War Relief, I 
urge every minister to send to Douglas Frazier a com- 
plete list of Universalist men in service. And as more 
boys enter the service, keep sending in the names. 
Otherwise, we cannot serve our own. 

This is a hastily-written word. Mostly, it is a re- 
minder that we have a continuing obligation on the 
so-called Western Front—Europe and the Continent. 
Now comes a new challenge growing out of our en- 
trance into the war with Japan. For those of us who 
live in comfortable homes and worship in equally 
comfortable churches, it is no time to complain 
about the many appeals and the high cost of living. 
We too must make sacrifice for the common cause. We 
must give and keep on giving. We know that our 
people will come to the front now. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon, Chairman, 


Universalist War Relief Committee. 


On Harold S. Latham of the 
Macmillan Company 
AR HE MACMILLAN COMPANY publishes al- 


most twice as many books as its nearest com- 

petitor. Edith M. Stern, writing in the Satur- 
day Review, who is authority for this statement, adds 
that this giant concern has sixteen thousand active 
titles. It is so subdivided that “‘it is virtually a federa- 
tion of smaller publishing houses, some of them so 
decentralized that they have not only sovereign editors 
and advertising managers but their own sales staffs. 
Miss Stern writes most graphically of the work of 
Harold S. Latham, for some time head of the board 
of our Newark church, and now president of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association and a trustee of the 
Universalist General Convention. She says: 


“Occupying the first floor is the general trade de- 
partment. Its strands are drawn together by Editor- 
in-Chief and Vice-President Harold S. Latham, and it 
is subtly permeated by his personality and the accumu- 
lated wisdom of his thirty-two years with the firm. 
The company is unsentimental about its past, cherishes 
no nostalgic mementos, no file of memorabilia; and on 
every phase of my inquiries I got more “Ask Mr. 
Latham’s” than printed material. But even Mr. 
Latham is a specialist, and his predilection is fiction. 
He likes to discover new writers, to help shape and 
develop them. It was he who went on a trip to At- 
_lanta—you remember?—and encouraged an author 
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named Margaret Mitchell—you remember?—and 
brought home a manuscript—you remember?—which 
was published as Gone with the Wind. It had quite 
a sale. You may remember that, too. 


“That famous Atlanta trip was simply part of a 
regular routine. Annually, since 1934-35, H.S. Latham 
has explored the United States from coast to coast 
in search of manuscripts. If he has borne home no 
Steibecks or Hemingways, he says that isn’t his fault. 
Stark, ‘modern’ writers have an erroneous idea that 
Macmillan is, by policy, conservative: they forget the 
quondam shockers, like May Sinclair’s Mary Olivier 
and Robert Herrick’s Together under its imprint, re- 
member only its Mary Ellen Chases and Rachel Fields. 
He'd like to meet a radical with a first-rate script: he 
likes to meet anyone with an idea for a novel! In 
Chicago, on his last trip, for three days he had ap- 
pointments every ten minutes. Almost lost in the 
crowd was Dr. Newton George Thomas, a man of 
sixty-five, who shyly proffered a novel upon which he 
had been working for thirty years. The script, “The 
Long Winter Ends,” hasn’t been lost. It has gone into 
three printings before publication. In Louisville, on 
the same trip, Mr. Latham was tipped off by a writing 
friend that a brilliant woman, Barbara Anderson, must 
have something to show, and he arranged to meet her. 
At first she denied the existence of any manuscript; 
then, of a completed script; then, of a carbon. Finally 
he pried from her the manuscript of The Days Grow 
Cold which has become a Literary Guild selection. 
Auctorial coyness tends to disappear in the face of 
Mr. Latham’s extractive qualities—a fresh enthusiasm, 
a genial and sympathetic charm.” 


Of the Brett family which for three generations 
has headed this firm, Miss Stern writes as follows: 


“Most Macmillan executives have come to their 
present posts not full fledged from similar ones else- 
where, but by promotion from within. George P. 
Brett, Jr., President, though the third of his family 
to head the firm, follows this pattern. He began work 
as a stock boy in 1913, and passed through clerking, 
managing the credit office, working for a year in the 
Chicago office, and serving as head of sales before he 
assumed his present duties. Quick-speaking, unpre- 
tentious, Mr. Brett gets his fun out of today’s job and 
puts no aura about an impressive heritage. Grand- 
father George Edward Brett, in 1869, opened an agency 
for the sale of the books of Macmillan & Company, 
London, in a two-room office in Bleecker Street. Father 
George Platt Brett created the independent Ameri- 
can company in 1890 and brought it through a chaotic 
period when the trade had not yet adapted itself to 
the international copyright law that had just been 
passed. Early on the American firm’s list came The 
Beauties of Nature, A Treatise on the Theory of Func- 
tions and, also, a title destined for longer life—Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth. In 1908 the Macmillan 
Company moved to 66 Fifth Avenue, in 1925 to its 
present larger quarters. At that time someone had 
the bright idea that it would be well to have the presi- 
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dent’s residence connected with the office, and a pas- 
sageway was built from the Macmillan building to the 
Brett house at 11 West 12th Street. Just 125 feet from 
desk to bed, Mr. Brett says ruefully, when he refers 
to “The Executive Mansion’; he prefers living at his 
Connecticut home. 

“Unlike his ubiquitous father, he prefers, too, re- 
stricting his activities to the business end of publish- 
ing, and rendering unto editors the things that are 
editors’. His younger brother, Richard M. Brett, treas- 
urer, after having spent some years in banking, now 
directs the company’s service departments. Though 
the Macmillan Company is Brett-founded, Brett- 
developed, and Brett-headed, it is by no means a 
family firm. Most of the executives are stockholders 
and directors, and endowed with a large measure of 
power.” 


The Legend of the Lamb 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


a HERE is a story so very old that no man can 

tell how old it is. So old it is that now it will 

never die. The story is that, on the night when 

Jesus, the heavenly Child, was born, all the beasts did 

speak—how I cannot say. But be that as it may, this 
is the legend of the lamb. 

On the Night of Christ nearly two thousand years 
ago, the shepherds had been talking of a king greater 
than all others who should be born. Some of these 
shepherds were to leave the lonely hillside to seek him. 
All around them lay their sheep under the burning 
stars. The sheep cropped the little grasses. So silent 
was the holy night that you might have heard the 
crunch of the dry grass. 

Then the sheep began to bleat; the lambs, too, to 
cry. One little dark lamb cried so loudly that a 
shepherd poked him with his crook, saying, “Lie still, 
little one! What ails thee?” The dogs, too, barked 
and whined. Some great mild-eyed cows strayed up 
and lowed, and a foolish little donkey brayed near by. 
Soon the shepherds rose and left their flocks, and they 
went to meet the king. 

But it was not quiet on the hillside. The birds 
woke up, as if it were the dawn, and chattered and 
sang. All the beasts were speaking; and the sheep, 
with their foolish eyes glowing like little lamps, said, 
“What is a king to poor sheep like us? We cannot see 
the great sights.” But the little dark lamb ceased to 
bleat and lay on the edge of the field, his eyes brighter 
than any. And while the beasts talked he rose and 
quietly skipped away, so that no beast saw him or 
missed him. His funny little tottering legs hurried 
over the stubble, down the hillside, and his breath 
came in little gasps. He was very excited. He would 
go. He would see the king. 

Soon the lamb overtook the shepherds and crept 
close to their heels. One looked back and saw him, and 
cried, “Hi! Thou foolish little beast! Go thy way 
home.” And he turned and gave the little lamb a sharp 
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blow with his crook, so that the lamb fell and then 
fled, crying, away. 

Hiding behind a broken bush, the little dark lamb 
waited, and then once more he started. This time he 
kept in the shadow and only within earshot of the 
shepherds’ heavy feet. The way was long, and he was 
very young. 

In the village the wind blew. Lights shone from 
the windows of the inn. Overhead a star burned—the 
great star of the east. The shepherds halted and were 
puzzled. The little lamb held back. Once he was badly 
kicked by a drunken countryman, who was angry that 
on that day he had been made to pay heavy taxes. 

The shepherds turned and stayed before a stable. 
In the dim light of the stable there shone a great glory. 
Amid the hay and the housed cattle there sat a lovely 
Mother; there stood a kind Father; and on the lap of 
the Mother the Baby was lying. The lamb crept very 
close. 

Presently there was a stir and a sight of wonder. 
Wise kings, with rich robes and with heads bent low, 
held gifts. The lamb crept closer. The first king gave 
his gift. The Mother smiled; the Father held out 
his hands, he looked so grave.. The king waited. The 
Baby lay quiet and looked only at his Mother. The 
second king gave his gift. The Mother smiled; her 
gown was old, but there was light on it. The king 
waited. The Baby looked only at his Mother. The 
third king gave his gift and waited; but the Baby lay 
quiet and looked only at his Mother. 

Then the shepherds said, “Alas! We have no gifts. 
We are poor shepherds, and we have nothing to bring.” 
The Baby lay so still, only looking at his Mother. 
The kings’ hearts were wondering. They had given 
handsome treasures, and they wished to see the Baby 
smile and so bless them. 

Suddenly the little dark lamb pushed his head be- 
tween the shepherds, and, with his eyes glowing, he 
gave a loud cry. The shepherds looked down amazed, 
and they said, “Our little lamb! We are so poor. 
Would the Babe have a lamb?” 

The lamb went to the Mother and put his head 
on her Jap too. And she smiled, and the Father smiled 
—at so silly a little lamb. And the Babe turned his 
eyes towards the lamb and smiled—oh! smiled so mar- 
velously—and put out his little perfect hands and 
clutched the lamb’s wool. 

Then in the cold stable the Mother rose and laid 
the child on straw; and the lamb lay beside the Child, 
and the Child smiled again; for the little lamb’s warmth 
was great. } 

The kings went silently away. The shepherds re- 
turned to their hillside. In the street the wind blew. 
Over the stable the star burned. Amid the straw the 
Child and the little lamb lay together; and the Mother 
sang over them ever so softly—so softly that only when 
many centuries had passed did a poet catch the words 
of her song. And this is what the Mother sang: 


IT a child and thou a lamb. 
We are called by his name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee. 
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The Ecumenical Seminar at Hartford 


Stanley Manning 
H ARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION was the scene of an 


experiment heretofore untried in America—a three-day seminar, 
November 26-28, for the study and discussion of problems con- 
nected with the ecumenical church. It was held in connection with 
the Carew Lectures, an annual event at the seminary, this year 
delivered by Dr. Adolph Keller of Genéva, Switzerland, secretary 
of the provisional committee of the World Council of Churches. 
It was sponsored by the seminary, by the provisional committee 
of the World Council and by the Commission for the Study of 
Christian Unity of the Federal Council of Churches, which held its 
fall meeting during the seminar. 

The lectures by Dr. Keller dealt with the seven recent world 
conferences of the churches, of which those held at Oxford and 
Edinburgh in 1937 have received the greatest amount of attention, 
and with the development of a spirit of unity among churches, first 
in early Christian times, and then as the result of these conferences 
and other events of our own day. 

For a liberal in religion it was particularly interesting to see 
how the liberal position becomes increasingly necessary if there is 
to be any real unity in the church. This does not mean the ac- 
ceptance of what we call a liberal theology, but rather of the atti- 
tude of tolerance of differences. For instance, in one of the seminar 
sessions the question was asked of Dr. Keller, If one of the prin- 
ciples of the ecumenical movement is “In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity,’ who is to determine what 
the essentials are? His answer was that this could not be done by 
any authority, the pope, the vote of the World Council, or any 
other, but would probably have to be sought according to the 
Quaker method of co-operative meditation, with no votes or resolu- 
tions, but a sincere effort to discover the truth and the mind of 
Christ. 

One of the interesting features of the lectures and the seminar 
sessions was to see the interplay of the American and European 
minds. Questions about the possibility of a world council of 
churches under present conditions and the efficiency of the council’s 
work brought out the difference in point of view. Dr. Keller 
remarked that the question of the efficiency of the church is 
a typical American question. Our approach is pragmatic. The 
Continental approach is much more concerned with fundamental 
principles; hence there has been much greater emphasis on theology 
there than here. It has a greater sense of history, also. “In 
America,” Dr. Keller said, “your cities explode. In fifty years you 
have a great city like Tulsa. With us, our cities go back five 
hundred, a thousand, fifteen hundred years. That makes for greater 
patience. We can lay foundations, as for our great cathedrals, and 
let them grow slowly. You build as big a cathedral in a few years, 
but it does not give the feeling of permanence.” 

His emphasis was continually upon the contribution that all 
these different approaches and types of Christian thought and life 
can make to the total church. This included not only the Ameri- 
can and European contributions, but those of the so-called younger 
churches, like those of China and India, where Christian unity 
has gone much farther than it has where the traditions of differ- 
ence in theology, policy and worship are so deeply rooted. 

In discussing the seven recent world conferences of the 
churches, Dr. Keller pointed out the result of growing acquaintance 
and mutual confidence. At the first of these, held in Stockholm in 
1925, there was real desire for co-operation, and to secure this 
many divisive questions were not allowed to come into the open. 
At Lausanne there was a discussion of some of the fundamental 
differences, particularly those concerned with the doctrine of the 
church, involving ordination and the sacraments. Little agreement 
was reached, and some felt the conference was almost a failure. 
But when the later conferences, particularly those at Oxford and 
Edinburgh were held, the progress made at Lausanne became evi- 
dent. At the later conferences it was possible to face differences 
frankly and to maintain the essence of Christian unity in spite of 
them. The so-called free churches, like our own, without hierarchi- 
cal control, have learned something, particularly from the eastern 
churches, and we are developing a doctrine of the church. Except 
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for the Anglican churches, there is scarcely any with a creed or 
statement of faith that has anything whatever to say about the 
church. 

Dr. Keller pointed out that although the Roman Church has 
taken no part in these conferences, except to have observers present, 
there is a trend toward a greater liberalism in Roman Catholicism, 
with an increasing appreciation of the Protestant position and con- 
tribution to religion. One evidence of this is a new two-volume 
biography of Martin Luther, issued with the papal imprimature, 
which is as different as can be from the old indiscriminate con- 
demnation of Luther which characterized early Catholic biographies. 

At Oxford and the later conferences, particularly the one at 
Amsterdam, held just before the present war broke out, it became 
evident that the doctrine of church and state has become the greatest 
controversy in the church today. This is true for the Catholic 
Church as well as for the rest of us, for the Catholic Church has 
had to face the totalitarian state. The ecumenical church includes 
such state churches as those in Prussia, Norway and old Russia, 
where the head of the state is also the head of the church; and it 
includes the free churches, whose approach to the doctrine of state 
and church is entirely different. 

In connection with the seminar discussion of church and state 
there was an excursion into a debate over pacifism, for in the 
seminar were numerous pacifists, Quakers and others, and about 
equally numerous advocates of war as necessary for the maintenance 
of freedom and democracy. The limits of time did not permit any 
thoroughgoing discussion of the question, but it made evident the 
debatable ground that exists, which will have to be explored in 
working out a modern doctrine of the church. 

Similarly there was a brief excursion into a debate over religious 
education. The question arose as to the value of religious educa- 
tion when it was seen how easy young people who supposedly had 
been educated under Christian auspices, as in Germany and Italy, 
left that way of life for one that is utterly different. The whole’ 
problem of what is religious and Christian education is an open 
one, and whether religious education under state control can be 
truly Christian. 

The present world situation with all its agony was in the 
background of much of the discussion. In his closing lecture Dr. 
Keller remarked, “We in Europe will contribute to the ecumenical 
movement the harvest of this long time of terrible suffering, which 
will be a great spiritual experience.” Prof. Nels F. S. Ferre, one of 
the visiting lecturers during the seminar, said that a Christian 
church, to be Christian, must be a suffering church. Dr. Keller 
suggested that the American contribution might well be the dynamic 
element, the force, the pragmatic spirit, which continually asks, 
What can we do? Or perhaps the American contribution will be 
the spirit of joy. Christianity is not always suffering, it is also 
blessedness. Or it may be the missionary spirit. Or it may be a 
real youth movement, for the youth movements in so many lands 
have been destroyed or nationalized, and so perverted from the 
Christian spirit. Or it may be a Christian labor movement, for 
American labor has not been inoculated so completely as in Europe 
with Marxism and materialism. 

But it is not only the American and European churches and 
the churches in what we used to call mission lands that will con- 
tribute to the ecumenical church. There will be also the contribu- 
tion of the spirit of God in a new Pentecost, when we are all with 
one accord in one place. 

The Carew Lectures-Seminar week was greatly enriched by the 
visiting lecturers and by the presence of members of the Federal 
Council’s Commission for the Study of Christian Unity. At the 
meeting of the commission there were reports of progress in church 
unity in India, where the advance has been most noteworthy, and 
in the United States where several movements toward understand- 
ing, co-operation.and union are under way. An especially interest- 
ing experiment in understanding was reported from Rochester, where 
a study group has held several meetings to consider the meaning of 
the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion. The orders of service 
used in the Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational 
and Universalist Churches were studied, and the meaning of the 
service to members of the different churches was discussed. The 
result was not only better understanding, but a real appreciation of 
the contribution each group could make to a deeper appreciation 
of Christian worship. 

Prof. Nels F. S. Ferre of Andover Newton Theological Seminary 
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- spoke on the topic, “The Theology of the Ecumenical Movement.” 
This was really an account of his own theological history. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, American secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, lectured on “The Present Organization of the 
Ecumenical Movement,” speaking of the nine organizations which 
had preceded the World Council, preparing the way for more com- 
plete co-operation, and then of the contacts that are being main- 
tained even under war conditions. French, German and British 
church leaders are meeting in Geneva. They are not able to cross 
the boundary lines frequently, but secret lines of communication 
are maintained, so that those who are in Geneva are in constant 
touch with coworkers in their own countries. Dr. Samuel Cavert, 
general secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, was unable 
to attend the seminar because he was preparing to leave for Geneva 
to confer with other national church leaders there. 

The seminar was one more evidence of the growing spirit of 
unity among the churches—a unity which does not depend so much 
upon theological agreement as upon a common loyalty to Christ 
and the church. It is hoped that this may be the first of a series 
of such seminar discussions throughout the Christian world, reach- 
ing more and more into the rank and file of church people, laymen 
as well as ministers. An ecumenical church will come when there 
is mutual understanding and fellowship, not just among a few 
leaders, but among Christian men and women everywhere. 


Miss Stacy in Connecticut 
O* December 8, Miss Martha R.-Stacy, until recently the 


representative in Japan of the Association of Universalist 
Women, addressed the Universalist women of Connecticut at 
Danbury. 

Delegations were present from New Haven, Stamford and 
Bridgeport. 

As reported by the Danbury News-Times she said: 

When I am asked as to the future of Christianity in Japan, I 
say first that no one “knows” what the future is to be. Yet certain 
things are fundamentally true. 

I wish to make it very clear that we are to talk not of the 
future of Christian “‘missions,” but of the future of “Christianity” 
in Japan under the new situation, in which November figures show 
seventy-eight resident Protestant missionaries from the United States 
remaining in Japan of the seven hundred resident missionaries from 
America in Japan before August of 1940. Please understand also 
that of those who left, most of them did not leave under any 
pressure from the Japanese government. The Christian movement 
will continue, but there will be far fewer foreign missionaries, prob- 
ably no more foreign heads of Christian institutions, and probably 
never again “alien” leaders. It is necessary that leaders in the 
future be Japanese Christians who understand their own country 
and their own people as no foreigner can ever understand them. 
But we have repeatedly been assured that always there will be a 
place for American Christians working in co-operation with Japanese 
Christians in promoting the Kingdom of God in Japan. 

After the great mass meeting of representatives from Christian 
churches all over Japan held a year ago to consider the future and 
form a united church, no one who was present could doubt the con- 
tinuance of the Christian movement in Japan. This church union 
came to a climax under the present emergency conditions, but 
Christian leaders in Japan for more than ten years had been work- 
ing toward union, which under God’s providence was speeded toward 
completion sooner than we hoped. 

It is of great significance that in choosing a name for the united 
church, a Japanese objected when “The Christian Church of Japan” 
was proposed, saying, No! That would be too nationalistic. Let us 
call it “The Church of Christ in Japan,” to identify it as a part 
of the world fellowship and brotherhood of Christians. 

At first when the united church was formed, the former sub- 
divisions continued to function to some extent under the name of 
“blocs,” but that had too much of a political or commercial flavor. 
So it was decided to call the various divisions “branches,” this name 
of Bible origin again suggested by a Japanese Christian leader. 
Representatives from the “branches,” including one from the Cath- 
olic Church of Japan, meet to plan details of more complete in- 
tegration. 

I am sure that “The Christian Church in Japan” is going for- 
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ward in great power. Christianity is now one of the three religions 
officially recognized by the government, and under Japanese leader- 
ship will grow in significance. 

Laymen of the church have organized with three definite objec- 
tives: to speed the perfection of a real and total unification within 
the church; to give energy to overseas work (especially Christian 
work in China) and make contacts with wider Christian fellowship; 
and to aid in accomplishing the financial objective to carry on with- 
out further foreign subsidy. 

Please understand, too, that the Japanese people, as a whole, 
have no hatred for China and the Chinese, and no territorial ambi- 
tions in China except the same trade privileges as western nations. 
While temporarily, at present and in the immediate future, relation- 
ships and communications between the Church of Christ in Japan 
and Churches of Christ in America may be interrupted, the upward 
communications will always remain open. 


As Dr. Ballou Sees It 


The Christmas season returns in its celestial course and finds a 
world full of doubt, distress, desolation, and destruction in the lives 
of nations and in the normal activities of men. The Spirit of 
Christmas with its message of “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” 
is in sharp contrast with the hatred, greed, selfishness, and human 
suffering resulting from man’s inhumanity to man. 

In times like these we do well to remind ourselves that God’s 
universe is governed by law and order: night follows day; winter 
follows summer; sunshine follows rain; evergreens give evidence of 
continuing life during the winter season; other trees will bear fruit 
in due season; in the spring, birds will return to cheer us with their 
songs; and plants will decorate themselves with flowers of rare 
beauty of color and form. Finally, man, according to the Psalmist 
made a little lower than the angels and crowned with glory and 
honor, is the crowning achievement of creation. Man’s mastery 
over the laws of nature, his heroic and courageous action in times of 
danger, and his increasing concern to alleviate human suffering 
promise the fulfillment of the Psalmist’s prophecy. The Spirit of 
Christmas should be counted among those universal verities such as 
only God can give and man cannot take away. 

The Spirit of Christmas will be realized ultimately when 
brotherly love and good will prevail among men. The Christmas 
Spirit brings the assurance of human sympathy and loving kindness 
to the children of men. 


Clara Barton and Our Church* 


Glen Echo, Md. 
October 5, 1904 
Mrs. Jennie S. M. Vinton 
Oxford, Mass. 


Deas Friend and Sister: 


TI am glad to learn by your valued letter of September 5 that 
the old church of our fathers is about to be refitted, and I thank 
you for the information. It is thoughtful of you to name to me 
the facts of the earlier history of the church, which I am happy 
to be able to corroborate, both by tradition and recollection. 


My father was present at the ordination sermon of Hosea 
Ballou (a white-headed boy he seemed). He was one of the pillars 
of the church. His family came from over the hills of extreme 
North Oxford, five miles, every Sunday to sit in its high pews. A 
fire in a church would have been sacrilege in those days, and I can 
just remember of being taken home one bitter cold Sunday, with 
frozen feet. (I had not dared to complain and fell, in the pew, when 
they set me down.) 

When I was a grown young woman, it was decided to build 
the present church and no body of church people ever worked 
harder than we. We held fairs, public and home, begged, and gave 
all but the clothes we wore, we cleaned windows, scrubbed paint 
after workmen, bought and nailed down carpets. Fitted the Par- 
sonage, and I myself went, and stayed in it, holding it ready for 


*Sent to the Leader through the courtesy of Professor Cole 
of Tufts College. 
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the coming of the young bride of Rev. Albert Barnes, our first 
settled pastor. I carried their first baby to the christening. 

There are few people there who have memories of harder 
church work, or better church love in the old Faith than I. In the 
later years of my life I have done other things, worked along other 
lines than subscribing money to churches, although I have in other 
ways contributed my share, and it occurs to me, dear sister, that 
with a little thought the old home church could get more through 
me, than I could possibly give it in a little personal contribution 
of a few dollars. 

Think this over, dear sister, and remember that I have never 
lost my love for the old church of my fathers, my family and my 
childhood. 

Yours fraternally, 


(Signed) Clara Barton 


I Believe, Therefore I Resolve 
Clinton A. Moulton 


I BELIEVE that my church is important to the welfare of 
my community. 

Resolved: That I will earnestly endeavor to promote the effi- 
ciency of my church. 


I believe that there is encouragement in numbers. 


Resolved: That I will be in my place at the services of my 
church, that, by my presence, others may be encouraged. 


I believe that friendship and fellowship are an essential part 
* of religion. 

Resolved: That in my church I will not wait to be greeted, 
but will myself greet others. I will not wait to be welcomed, but 
will myself make others welcome. I will not wait to be visited, but 
will myself become a visitor—thus helping to make my church 
homelike and attractive. 

I believe in liberty of thought and speech, and in the rule of 
the majority. 

Resolved: That I will not be irritated when others in my 
church differ from me, nor will I insist on making my opinion 
paramount. 

I believe that living is the end of preaching, praying and 
singing. 

Resolved: That I will put into daily practice the teachings. of 
my church. 


I believe that the past history of my church is worthy. 


Resolved: That I will help to make the present history of my 
church even more worthy than the past. 


I believe that the best life is the helpful life. 


Resolved: That I will try to live the helpful life, that, through 
me, my church may become a helpful church. 


Alexander Martin of Lima, N. Y. 


At the annual meeting of the Livingston County (New 
York) Historical Society held at Geneseo, N. Y., November 
8, a sketch of the life of Alexander Martin of Lima was read 
by S. E. Hitchcock, one of the officers of the society. Mr. 
Martin came of an old Universalist family and was himself 
a devoted Universalist. At the time of his death a year ago 
the Christian Leader was not informed and therefore carried 
no obituary. We therefore welcome especially this account of 
the proceedings of the historical society of which he was a 


member. The Editor. 


nes & years ago, when he was eight and I was twelve, I 
first met Alexander Martin. A Sunday dinner on a farm, after 
church, over in Conesus, had been completed. The family had 
company, but now the meal was over and the family and guests 
could visit around the table as well, or better, without the boys 
around, so Alex Martin and I were told to go out and play. I 
-don’t remember just where or how we played, but it began a long- 
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time friendship and acquaintance which continued until Mr. Martin’s 
death. 

At that time my father lived on a farm at “Crocket’s Corners” 
in the town of Conesus, only a few rods from the old Universalist 
church. The father and mother of our subject came to Conesus 
once or twice each year to attend church there. At their home 
in North Bloomfield they were as loyal members of that faith as 
were my father and mother, and they frequently met during the 
year at various places where two-day meetings were held. I remem- 
ber that on this occasion they brought with them the venerable 
grandfather of our boy, the original Alexander Martin, and I rejoice 
to note that the farm on which he lived, and from which he went 
with his son, daughter-in-law, and grandson, to hear the good old- 
fashioned doctrinal sermon in the church, is still owned and occupied 
by a descendant of the family. 

Our paths diverged when he went to attend the Clinton Liberal 
Institute at Fort Plain, N. Y., and I went to attend the Geneseo 
Normal, but we always got together sometime during the summer 
to check on our school work. He served for many years on the 
board of trustees of his alma mater. 

There is every reason to believe that both he and his brother, 
the late Dean Martin, also of Lima, made specially good use of 
their educational advantages while they were down there, because 
both, ‘a little later, did much to improve the Genessee Valley. 

Mr. Martin married Miss Mary Houghton of Little Falls, and 
almost immediately purchased the farm about one mile east of Lima 
where he lived until his death. 

Mr. Martin was a careful business adviser and no one who 
sought his advice needed to go farther for information along lines 
with which he was familiar. A farmer from childhood, he never 
knew any better or more honest business. Politics and the pro- 
fessional life had no allurements for him. When the community was 
shocked by the sudden passing of the president of the local bank, 
no name except that of Mr. Martin was suggested to go into that 
officer’s place, and it guaranteed security so far as that could be 
done. 

When the sudden passing of Judge Doty and Dr. Holcomb 
made it necessary for me, then the vice-president, to come more 
actively and immediately into the work of this society, Mr. Martin 
was the first person to whom I called for help, except those already 
enlisted through their residence in Geneseo. He at once consented 
to serve again on its.board of council, where he had occupied a seat 
for several years at an earlier period, and he remained there until 
his death. He had also been vice-president during Dr. Holeomb’s 
incumbency for three years, but he declined the presidency. Later, 
as chairman of our nominating committee, it will be remembered 
that he conducted the present president to her seat at her first 
election. 

One sister, Mrs. George W. Atwell of Rochester, and four sons 
and daughters are surviving; Richard, who, as stated, owns and 
occupies the ancestral acres at North Bloomfield; Gerald, who resides 
on the farm earlier purchased by his father in Lima; Mrs. Charles 
Garfield of Williamson, N. Y., and Mrs. Julia Anthony of Alma, 
Mich. There are also three grandchildren. 

Mr. Martin was a strong, capable man. It would be well if 


this society and our respective communities could be served by men 
like him. 


CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


High on the Andes Mountains, 

Stands an image of bronze, 

A statue of the Prince of Peace, 

Erected by two brother nations, 

Pledged to a friendship that shall outlast the mountains. 
Argentina and Chile, 

You have shown the way where lies 

The long, hard road that leads to world-peace. 

That form of bronze cannot see, 

And lips of metal cannot speak, 

But through you the eyes have seen and the lips have spoken, 
And in you the spirit of the living Christ moves, 

Until Bethlehem’s Child shall be reborn, 

On a happier day! 
Charles Gustav Girelius. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PERHAPS DR. PULLMAN HELPS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I wish to express my appreciation of the pleasure I have re- 
ceived from the Christian Leader since I subscribed for it a few 
years ago. There is a service that I feel you are failing to render 
to your readers, however, and that is a lack of assistance in their 
prayer life. Since every Christian must obtain help from some 
source, why not the paper of his church? Some article each week 
along this line with Scripture references would fill a great need. 
Could we not have it? : 

Maebelle French. 

Joliet, Ill. 


FROM DR. LOWE’S SUMMER PARISH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


On the breast of a lovely green hillside 
Sloping gently to meet cradled sea, 

Quaintly set, sweetly belled, unpretentious, 
Stands the church that is heart’s-home to me. 


O “Little Brown Church” in our village, 
Lovely “Little Brown Church” on the lea, 

To your precepts, and friendships, and memories 
We now pledge you our hearts’ loyalty. 


From the “Love” that you bear on your banner 
Breathes an atmosphere holy and calm; 
Where in harmony all meet together, 
Creeds forgotten in unity’s charm. 


What though circumstance change, or miles sever, 
What though partings must be—ever will, 
Forged are bonds that unite us forever 


In the “Little Brown Church” on the hill. 


This original song-poem is dedicated to the popular “Little 
Brown Church” in Round Pond, Maine, summer pastorate of Rev. 
John Smith Lowe, D.D., of Rockland, Maine. 


Marietta Munro Simmons. 
Round Pond, Maine. 


NOBLY SAID: WELL DESERVED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


The advent of the first number of the Leader to appear in its 
new dress reminds me that I have failed to do that which I deter- 
mined to do when I first read of the retirement of Miss Florence I. 
Adams from her associate editorship. I was moved then to tell 
you not only what you already know, that Miss Adams had given 
invaluable service for many years, but what you may only have 
guessed—that when a new and untried “religious editor” came from 
Chicago to endeavor, vainly as it turned out, to revivify the vale- 
tudinarian Christian Register, Miss Adams not only made him feel 
at home in that small and efficient printing shop, but gave him a 
sense of assurance about all those details which are so important 
in saving editors from the errors due to chance and to their own 
carelessness. And that sense was justified by Miss Adams’ efficiency. 
All the names and the initials of Unitarian ministers who being 
dead yet appeared from time to time in the Register columns were 
engraved in Miss Adams’ memory. Never, before your shop 
printed the Register nor since, has that paper—or rather have those 
papers, for the old Register is dead—been so free from errors. 
Though technically speaking Miss Adams’ relation to the Register 
was that of a reader of copy and proof, she was often asked by a 
perplexed editor for her interpretation of a situation or solution of 
a difficulty. She always answered not only soundly but graciously: 
and graciousness was precious to an editor who found that it was 
not something which came as one of his own emoluments. 

Well, this is a late tribute, but its lateness enables me to add 


to it a word which I read only the other day from the pen of that 
great French writer and aviator, Antoine de Saint Exupery, who 
remarks in his Terre des Hommes that the greatness of a calling 
is perhaps more than anything else that it unites people, and that, 
he adds, is the one true luxury: human relationships. Your print 
shop, Sir, was a small one (although it did a splendid job for the 
paper which [I edited and did it for less money than any commercial 
shop could). But to me it was a center of human relationships. 
Miss Adams’ desk and the print shop were not exactly flooded 
with sunshine, but it seemed that all who worked there brought in 
their own light and their own laughter. Whether we were all there 
—yourself, Miss Adams, Christina Gray-Smith, Dr. Lalone, or 
whether only one of us was annoying Mr. Hamilton with late copy, 
the shop had an atmosphere all its own: an atmosphere which took 
out the nervous kinks incident to the squally life of so-called religious 
journalism. 

Too bad that progress, so called, has to destroy as it advances; 
that the main stream cannot keep going without obliterating the 
quiet eddies. 

I hope that all the staff of the printing office have by this 
time re-established themselves, and that all of us may long enjoy 
the memories of our three years of companionship. All of those 
memories are happy and many of them are amusing—and all the 
better, perhaps, for being the possession of our own small circle. 


Llewellyn Jones. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
WOODSVILLE NEWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


In the November 1, 1941, issue of the Christian Leader, which 
I have just finished reading, is an excellent picture of Mrs. Mary D. 
Randall, reverently and lovingly known to many of us as “Aunt 
Mary” and to those of the older generation as “Mary D.” Our 
paper, which is soon to observe its sixtieth birthday, under the 
heading it now bears, although it really is much older than three 
score years, is sent into various homes in nearly every state in the 
U.S. as well as having a splendid circulation in our own territory. 
I would like very much to borrow the cut of Mrs. Randall for use 
in the News, giving credit to the Christian Leader. 

Mrs. Randall for many years has been a subscriber to the News, 
is a close friend of both my husband and myself, and I feel sure that 
her friends, who are legion, would be most interested to read the 
splendid things which have been written concerning her. 

The good deeds which have been quietly and unostentatiously 
done by Mother Randall will never be known, for she is not one 
who wants to be praised for what she does. She is in reality one 
“who lives by the side of the road” and is “a friend to man.” 

I should like to use both the cut and the article in the next 
issue of the News. 

Mae M. Thayer. 

Woodsville, N. H. 


Mrs. Thayer and her husband, F. Earl Thayer, are joint edi- 
tors of this famous old paper of Northern New Hampshire and the 
Christian Leader, in sending congratulations on the sixtieth anniver- 
sary, is glad to co-operate in honoring Mrs. Randall—The Editor. 


HOW THE HELPER HELPS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
As I was reading the Helper today I wondered how many other 


_readers of the Leader, unable to attend church school, were taking 


it. Naturally it would be more interesting to study under a teacher, 
yet the Helper is fine, serious reading and is becoming a valuable 
part of my library. 

Would you care to suggest this to others? 


Fremont, N. H. Alice Adams Currier. 
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NOBODY KNOWS 
By Winifred Kirkland. 


Are We Immortal? 
(Macmillan. 90¢.) 
Winifred Kirkland’s discussion of the ques- 

tion “Are we immortal?” is sure to draw 
the interest of all those who consider her 
question important, and especially of those 
who are acquainted with her clear style 
of writing, her sincerity and positive con- 
viction. 

Miss Kirkland admits at once that no one 
knows the answer to this question, yet finds 
few people who are quite indifferent to it. 
She notes that even when men abandon 
faith in personal survival they seem to com- 
pensate by building a faith in national 
“earthly survival and earthly renown.” For 
example she cites the attitude of those 
Europeans who have discarded Christianity. 

To one who considers the belief in per- 
sonal survival an essential Christian doc- 
trine, there is, of course, great satisfaction 
in Miss Kirkland’s positive and emphatic 
preachment, but there is, too, some regret 
that she attempts the textual proof of the 
doctrine through the New Testament res- 
urrection stories. She is so insistent on 
this approach that one is led to ask whether 
she feels that the rejection of the resurrec- 
tion stories means the rejection of the whole 
philosophy, the denial that Jesus himself did 
actually survive the death of the body. 

It may be unfortunate, but it is certainly 
true, that to mnay discerning minds today 
the New Testament stories serve to obstruct 
the belief rather than to strengthen it. In 
considering this question we must all start 
and end with Miss Kirkland’s own asser- 
tion—nobody knows. There is no_ proof 
text. If the doctrine is to be acceptable to 
the critical mind, it must be through its 
reasonableness, its seeming necessity. It 
must be accepted by an act of faith. 

Edson R. Miles. 


DR. BABSON’S NEW BOOK 

Our Campaign for the Presidency. By 
Roger W. Babson. (National Prohibition- 
ist, Chicago. $1.00.) 


Dr. Babson has the fervor and crusading 
spirit of the Old-Testament prophets. In- 
deed he has a strong predilection for the Old 
Testament, on which he was “raised,” and 
from which he learned that the first duty 
of man is to obey God. 

The cause of the present world debacle is 
the failure of men everywhere to achieve this 
discipline of obedience to the divine law: 

There should be a religious revival, a 
spiritual rebirth, and the Prohibition Party, 
which should actually be the Church Party, 
should be the medium therefor. To that 
end the Prohibition Party should become 
known not merely in its opposition to liquor, 
but also to all forms of evil. 

Much evil is wrought by the ballot in 
the hands of the “unfit,” and Dr. Babson 
argues urgently that such persons (among 
whom he includes “reliefers’”) shall be pro- 
hibited from voting. As a prerequisite to 
this privilege every person shall take an ex- 
amination and evince the required intelli- 


gence and character. Lists are to be revised 
every four years. 

The book tells the story of the author’s 
campaign for the Presidency in 1940. 

Dr. Babson does not hesitate to thrust his 
lance into almost every field of human ac- 
tivity, and usually with considerable effec- 
tiveness. 

A comprehensive bibliography of books on 
many of the moral evils is appended. 

Herbert E. Benton. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Recollections of an Old Fashioned New 
Englander. By Frederick W. Dallinger. 
(Round Table Press. $2.00.) 


A somewhat uninspired piece of writing, 
this autobiography is nevertheless worthy of 
reading because of the firsthand picture it 
gives of an honest man in public life. Pub- 
lished in a time when vast numbers of people 
looking in upon our legislatures, state and na- 
tional, are wont to say, “All these men have 
their price,” this book may temper cynicism 
and revivify hope. 

When Frederick Dallinger’s father was 
elected city treasurer and collector of taxes 
for the city of Cambridge, Mass., in 1878, 
some of the leading men of the city went 
bond for him, making it unnecessary for him 
to go to the expense of securing a surety 
company bond. The example of honesty and 
integrity was not lost upon the son. Elected 
to the House of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts before he was graduated from the 
Harvard Law School, and to the Senate at 
twenty-four years of age, Mr. Dallinger be- 
gan his battle with corrupt machine politics 
and won out against the Middlesex and 
Norfolk county rings of his own party. He 
also secured legislation protecting the hold- 
ers of insurance policies despite the power- 
ful opposition of the insurance trust. While 
in Congress, to which he was repeatedly 
elected, he showed again and again those 
qualities of sincerity, disinterestedness and 
resourceful courage which political leaders 
must have if democracy is to survive. 

When, however, Mr. Dallinger leaves the 
realm of politics to comment on the goings- 
on in education and religion, the reader finds 
full justification for the words “old fash- 
ioned” in the title of the book. His gentle 
comment on the “spare-the-rod” theory of 
bringing up children and his somewhat 
sterner criticism of the “enriched curric- 
ulum” versus “the three. R’s” leaves much 
to be desired. And his remedy for decreas- 
ing church attendance in contemporary 
America is positively naive. In 1937, Mr. 
Dallinger startled(?) the church world by 
asserting, at the national convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, held at Cincin- 
nati, that “if Christianity continued to lose 
ground at the present rate. the time might 
come when the churches of China and Japan 
would send missionaries to North America 
to convert the inhabitants to Christianity!” 
Despite this altogether original way of stat- 
ing a situation, about the only remedy Mr. 
Dallinger offers is to be found in his sugges- 
tion that ministers should exact a promise 


from every couple they marry that they 
shall attend church service every Sunday, 
rain or shine. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 


PRIMLY EIGHTEEN-EIGHTY-ISH 


The Love of Ali. By Dorothea Chalmers. 
(Christopher Publishing Company. $2.50.) 


This is a very proper little novel. The 
atmosphere of the book is primly eighteen- 
eighty-ish and most of the characters con- 
verse in stilted fashion. Laid against a 
Samoan background, the romance between 
a cultured young American lady and a fas. 
cinating native progresses apace with some 
ludicrous situations arising, such as the oc. 
casion on which one member of a picnic 
party rides on the back of a shark and is 
saved from death by being lassoed. How- 
ever, the Samoan customs are doubtless 
authentic. The publishers advise that this 
book will appeal to everyone who “delights 
in the portrayal of quiet heroism and self- 


sacrifice.” 2 
Florence W. Simonson. 


BY A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
EDUCATOR 
The Mission of a Small Nation. By Vojta 

Benes. (Czech American National Alliance, 

Chicago.) 

One often wonders how he would think and 
express himself if his country had been in- 
vaded, his friends abused, his highest hopes 
shattered. After reading this book by the 
former national superintendent of schools for 
Czechoslovakia, one knows. It is written 
in an agony of spirit occasioned by loss and 
defeat; it is often impassioned and _fre- 
quently bitter. 

The mission of a small nation, as the 
author sees it, is to create moral excellence. 
Small nations compensate for their physical 
weakness by working for the things of the 
spirit.  Czechoslovakia’s fifteen hundred 
years of history, though filled with warfare, 
prove this spiritual creativeness to be the 
choicest product of the small nation. The 
present situation of the small nations is, how- 
ever, the most crucial in their history and, 
if the values they represent are to be saved, 
the great democracies must use their power 
at once to that end. 

The author sees three elements as being 
essential to a durable European peace. First, 
democracy must not be mistranslated as 
anarchy. “The education of the masses to 

. make them worthy of freedom will be 
the highest mission of the state.” Second, 
“The Nazi ideology of destruction and 
misery must be defeated.” Third, a com- 
munity of free small nations must be estab- 
lished in central Europe that is able and 
willing to stand up to stronger neighbors. 

One sympathizes and hopes with the 
author. Yet the picture in this book, as 
elsewhere, of a region where traditions, 
languages and races are so different and so 
jealously protected, makes one wonder if 
true spiritual democracy can be gained by 
any except the peaceful methods of evolu- 


tion. Harmon M. Gehr. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


. The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHAT AND HOW SHALL WE 
TEACH AT CHRISTMAS 


The celebration of Christmas by the church 
is a pageantry dramatizing the spirit of the 
life of Jesus. Perhaps the following outline 
will help us as we observe this day. 


1. We keep Christmas because of the kind 
of life Jesus lived. 

2. We have the Christmas stories in our 
Bible because of the great love Jesus in- 
spired in his followers. 

3. The beauty and poetry of these stories 
bespeak the love and care with which they 
were written. 

4. Whatever we do in celebration of Christ- 
mas must be worthy of the great love 
Jesus has inspired in men of every gen- 
eration. 

5. Because of this love, people of all races 
and nations have brought to the celebra- 
tion of Christmas the best and happiest 
of their customs, old and new. 

6. Our Christmas worship must be simple, 
joyous and dignified, reminding us that 
Jesus’ whole life taught us to love and 
trust God as our Father. 

7. Our parties and little ceremonies of the 
Christmas season must take our thoughts 
from ourselves to what we can do for 
others in keeping with Jesus’ teaching. 

8. Whatever we can do at Christmas which 
will help us to learn to work with others, 
to appreciate people different from our- 
selves, and to be self-forgetful, will be cele- 
brating Jesus’ birthday truly—fFrom the 
Christmas Bulletin, Connecticut Council 
of Churches. 


A THOUGHT FOR THESE DAYS 


The demands being made upon us by 
twentieth-century wars may seem to nullify 
and betray the ideals and aims of liberal 
religious education. Certainly the great 
movements released, almost cosmic in their 
scope, make the soul-searching teacher ask, 
“What can I do before powerful influences 
of propaganda and popular feeling when 
they deny or neglect the values of the 
religious life? Is my work futile and in- 
significant?” 

I want to express my passionate belief 
that there is something we can do with 
those before us—that we have profound and 
significant influence with those whose lives 
touch ours—that there is meaning and di- 
rection for life and society in the attitude 
which we seek to make regnant in the hu- 
man heart. A woman said to me not long 
ago words something like these, “I know I 
am weak and small in the face of the over- 
powering forces now clashing in the world. 
But there is one thing I can continue to do: 
I can plant seeds of love and kindness in 
the hearts of little children.” That may not 
be enough, but it symbolizes the attitude 
of constancy and faith that we must main- 
tain within ourselves as we discharge our 
educational obligations. 

We are guardians and sharers of spiritual 
values. We must not relinquish those 
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CHRISTMAS 


We'll touch a taper in our hearts 
To the flame of the Advent star, 
And set the light to burn a path 
Where the shadowed places are. 
And some who never lift their eyes 
To the stars that flood the night, 
May find their way to Bethlehem 
By our friendly taper’s light. 


values. We have our own morale to main- 
tain in order to maintain spiritual morale 
in others. We have a fellowship of the 
spirit to keep vital. We must be convinc- 
ing about the vision that we seek to make 
real through our teaching. How else shall 
we fortify hope and assure ourselves? 
Calmly, certainly we must carry on. 

Adam was frightened when he saw the 
first darkness. God pitied him and led him 
to take two stones—the name of one was 
Darkness and the other was the Shadow of 
Death—and rub them against each other. 
And so he discovered fire. Thereupon Adam 
exclaimed with grateful joy, “Blessed be the 
Creator of Light.”—From an address by 
Rev. Max A. Kapp at the Tufts College 
Convention. 


THE OFFERING GROWS 


Since reporting the amount of the Inter- 
national Friendship Offering in the Novem- 
ber 15th issue of the Christian Leader, thirty- 
seven more church schools have sent in their 
gifts, raising the total from $410.63 to $599.86 
(on December 9). 

Reports showing imagination and _inge- 
nuity, as well as careful planning, for this 
year’s program and offering continue to reach 
us. We add here a brief word from Carl 
Seaburg, superintendent at Medford, Mass., 
for we doubt if any other Universalist church 
school had an experience like theirs. 

“This year we celebrated China Relief Sun- 
day in a unique way. A member of our 
church, Mrs. Mary Lew, who is herself a 
Chinese-American, spoke to our church school 
(of which her son is a member). Her sub- 
ject was “China—Past and Present.” She 


brought a series of colored slides to illustrate 
her topic. We were shown how the Republic 
of China emerged from the decaying em- 
pire; how, under the republic, an effort was 
made to rebuild and restore China to her 
rightful place among the nations of the world, 
and how this mighty struggle has been threat- 
ened during the past few years. The inter- 
est of the children was evident in the fact 
that they brought the largest offering ever 
for a special collection.” 


LYNN CHURCH SCHOOL 
OBSERVES JOHN MURRAY 
SUNDAY 


John Murray Sunday was observed at the 
Lynn, Mass., church school on Sunday, 
December 7. Members of the congregation 
and all church-school classes gathered for a 
service on the theme, “Forward through the 
Ages.” The service was the culmination of 
several weeks of preparation, under the di- 
rection of Miss Alice Harrison and the 
church-school teachers. The senior girls had 
made five beautiful spray hangings telling 
the story of the putting in at Cranberry 
Inlet of the brig Hand-in-Hand. Done on 
sateen of deep maroon, with soft white spray, 
each picture was full of movement. 

The junior-high classes had prepared a 
large memorial window, simulating stained 
glass. In the center panel was the brig, il- 
luminated from behind so that the colors 
stood out against a blue background. In 
one side panel was the church in Alton, Eng- 
land, where John Murray was first a mem- 
ber. Below it was the book of membership 
with his name crossed off, for it was from 
this church that he was excommunicated for 
his heretical ideas. On the other side panel 
was the meeting house built by Thomas Pot- 
ter, of which John Murray became the minis- 
ter, and below it was the book of members, 
led by his own name. Across the top of 
the picture were three symbols—Fellowship 
(clasped hands), Truth (lighted torch) and 
Faith (cross), and across the bottom were 
the words: John Murray 1741-1941. 

The window with its pictures and arrange- 
ment was the original work of the members 
of the junior-high classes. It was dedicated: 
“To John Murray—Englishman, John Mur- 
ray—American, John Murray—Universalist.” 

The juniors had been practicing for a 
dramatic production, which they presented 
as a part of the morning’s program. 

The program for the morning included the 
presentation of the spray hangings, which 
are to be sent as Christmas gifts to the 
churches at Rocky Mount, Outlaw’s Bridge, 
Clinton and Pigeon River, N. C.; the inter- 
pretation and description of the stained-glass 
windows, with an excellent-historical sketch 
of Murray’s life, and the play, “The Meeting 
of Thomas Potter and John Murray” written 
by Sarah E. Scholefield. The youthful ac- 
tors put real feeling into their parts, and gave 
everyone who saw them a sense of the reality 
of the struggle and consequent joy as these 
pioneers followed God’s way in a new land. 
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THE CHRISTMAS HOPE 


An ancient legend has it that bells toll 

Deep beneath the seas, and rosemary whitens 
by the door 

As once at touch of Mary’s garment-hem; 

That Glastonbury thorn puts strangely forth 

A sheaf of winter blossoms, 

And the heavens spread a royal diadem; 

That in the busy haunts where men forget, 

There walks a little child, unseen, 

In likeness to the Child of Bethlehem. 


Then let Wise Men take their certain road 
again, 

And allelulias calm earth’s gathering fear; 

So shall men find new hope this Christmas, 

Rejoicing that a Prince of Peace draws near. 


Ida M. Folsom. 


MISS STACY ON JAPAN 


Proof of the vital interest of church people 
in the fate of Christian missions on the far 
side of the world was the gathering, on short 
notice, of nearly a hundred people to hear 
Miss Martha R. Stacy, just returned from 
the field in Japan, at a luncheon held on 
November 26 at the Colonial Tea Room in 
Boston. Universalists came from Rhode 
Island, Maine, and eastern Massachusetts. 
Present were board members of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, Dr. Robert 
Cummins and Dr. John M. Ratcliff of the 
General Convention, Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone of the Publishing House, Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Douglas Frazier and many other. ministers 
of near-by churches. 

Guests of honor were Miss Stacy, our 
worker in Japan, who, after a long, uncer- 
tain journey, has but lately reached this 
country, and Mrs. Darley Downs who, with 
her husband, has also served us in Japan. 
After a brief opening prayer by Dr. Cum- 
mins, Miss Ida M. Folsom, by whom this 
luncheon was quickly organized, introduced 
first Mrs. Downs, who responded briefly, and 
then Miss Stacy who spoke at length on the 
effect of the Japanese religious law. 

Miss Stacy spoke effectively by reason 
of her very earnestness and directness. She 
pleaded that we keep, no matter what turn 
events take or in what light the Japanese 
people are placed, a balanced mind and 
brotherly feeling for our fellow Christians in 
Japan. She stated that the Japanese Chris- 
tian movement has at last attained recogni- 
tion. She drew a sharp distinction between 
thé future of the Japanese Christian Church 
and the future of Christian missions in 
Japan. Miss Stacy’s plea is for the Japanese 
Christian Church. She believes that the 
day of great missionary endeavor is done. 
She prophesies that never again will great 
numbers of Christian missionaries go out to 
Japan. Those missionary movements have 
served their purpose in that they have 


. 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


fostered the Japanese Christian movement, 
which is now strong enough to begin to 
stand on its own feet. 

This Japanese Christian Church is an or- 
ganized and recognized institution now, and 
henceforth positions of leadership in that 
movement are better occupied by Japanese 
than by the foreigner, no matter how skillful 
or old in service. Of the great numbers of 
missionary workers in Japan all but less 
than a hundred have been recalled by their 
boards, these remaining few staying of their 
own volition. In Miss Stacy’s judgment any 
missionaries who return later should do so 
only on invitation of the Japanese Christian 
Church, and they should not expect to oc- 
cupy executive positions. We may co-oper- 
ate with the Japanese in other ways. They 
still need us as advisers and guides. 

Showing the strength of the Japanese 
Christian movement, Miss Stacy cited the 
organization of the laymen within the 
Japanese Christian Church into a group 
called Christian Brothers. So concerned for 
the future of their movement were these 
laymen that they formed this organization 
with a threefold purpose: to speed total 
union within the Japanese Christian Church, 
to keep contacts with Christians in China, 
and to aid in accomplishing the objectives 
of the Japanese Christian Church. 

Incidentally there came out in the talk 
the attitude of the rank and file of Japanese 
people toward war. Miss Stacy said that the 
average Japanese one meets in the street 
will say, “We don’t want war. Why do the 
people of the United States think we want 
war?” 

There was a question period in which 
both Miss Stacy and Mrs. Downs took part. 
One question was, how large is this Christian 
church in Japan? And the answer, one per 
cent, or two hundred fifty thousand people. 
Another question involved the ownership of 


the buildings, such as Blackmer Home and 


others, and the answer was, do you want 
those buildings, or did you establish them 
for the good of the work there? At- 
tendance at any single service in those 
buildings would more than satisfy anyone 
that they are serving a noble purpose, and 


‘isn’t that fulfilling their primary function? 


Another question concerned the finances of 
Blackmer Home now that we can no longer 
send money. The answer to this was that 
when it became known that if the United 
States froze credits, Japan would retaliate 
by doing likewise, money was funded under 
Japanese auspices. These funds will be ad- 
ministered for the duration of the crisis, so 
that the work may go on as usual. 

A final question dealt with the attitude 
of these Japanese Christians in a divided, 
war-torn world. Direct and moving was 
Miss Stacy’s reply, “I have never read in 
history of people in one country going over 
into the enemy country to help bind up 
wounds while their own government was 
still waging war against these very people. 
That many Japanese Christians have done 
and are doing in China. There is the case 
of the brilliant young Japanese medical stu- 
dent who, just out of school, went over into 
China and served his interneship of several 
years in a Chinese hospital for women and 
children in a land still being ravaged by his 
own nation.” That, she said, is but one 
of many examples of the spirit of the 
Japanese Christian Church. 

Dr. Etz closed the meeting with a beauti- 
ful prayer for our fellow worker, Ruth G. 
Downing, and for all our fellow Christians 
across the sea. 


Dorothy D. Lalone. 


NOTES. FROM THE OFFICE 


The first regular meeting of the 1941-1943 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee was held 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, 
November 24. Those present were Mrs. 
Lester M. Corey, chairman, Worcester, Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mrs. Daniel L. 
Taylor, Boston, Miss Clara A. Adams, Chest- 
nut Hill, Dr. Minette D. Newman, Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, 
Malden. j 


The last packet of material to be sent 
out as a quarterly issue of program helps 
for local leaders was mailed from the office 
on December 5. Henceforth the packets will 
be replaced by a yearly Handbook, larger 
and more systematically arranged, ready for 
distribution in April. This yearly guide will 
provide sections on worship, education, fel- 
lowship, service, and denominational history. 
Coming as it will, when the programs for 
the following year are being planned, it is 
hoped that it will serve program chairmen 
more efficiently than quarterly helps, which 
were often received after a well-defined pro- 
gram had been made public. 
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_ News of Churches and Church People 


AIR WARDEN ETZ 


Medford—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
former general superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist Convention and pastor since last 
June of the First Universalist Church in this 
city, is the chief air-raid warden here. 
Despite his long association with religious 
life, he is well acquainted with Army tactics, 
having served as chaplain of the 182nd In- 
fantry, M. N. G., for seven years and retir- 
ing with the rank of captain. 

Dr. Etz, who resides at 21 Rural Ave., 
was graduated from Tufts College in 1909, 
from the Theological School at Tufts a year 
later, and returned to his alma mater in 1928 
to receive an honorary doctor’s degree. 

He served as secretary of the Universalist 
Convention for nineteen years, the last ten 
of which he was also general superintendent 
of Universalist churches throughout the 
world. In 1938, he resigned to become pas- 
tor of a church in Newark, N. J., and last 
June he returned to Medford. 

Few persons locally are as well informed 
on conditions throughout the world as Dr. 
Etz, as he made a 20,000-mile trip round the 
world in 1934 as good-will ambassador from 


the Boston headquarters of his denomina- - 


tion and as official delegate to the Interna- 
tional Congress held at Copenhagen. 

On his return to this country he painted a 
pessimistic picture in reviewing his trip and 
stated his opinion that the world was then 
preparing for war. His first main address 


following his tour was devoted primarily to 
Japan, which he considered the key nation, 
for, “as goes Japan, so goes the Orient.” 
There, he said, the militarists are in the 
saddle with a twenty-year program which 
cannot be reduced, but he found also the 
beginnings of a revolt by the people, 
especially students, against the militaristic 
regime.—Boston Globe. 


CLARENCE J. HARRIS 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, a Universalist 
clergyman living at 914 Summit Ave., New 
York City, and at one time Southern rep- 
resentative of the National Y. P. C. U., 
died at the Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, November 28. In recent years much 
of his time has been given to work for boys. 

Clarence Josiah Harris was born March 
16, 1873, at Northbridge Center, Mass., the 
son of Thomas and Caroline Davis Harris. 


"He attended country schools, Lay College, 


Revere, Mass., the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, and the Atlanta Theological 
Seminary. He was ordained in the Con- 


gregational Church in 1896, and took Uni- 
versalist fellowship in 1902. 

He was married on June 20, 1894, at East 
Douglas, Mass., to Louise S. Mason, and on 
May 12, 1908, at Sharpsville, Pa., to Muriel 
Siebel, his first wife having died. His first 
Universalist church was at Winchester, 
N. H., which he served from 1902 to 1904. 
His church was host for the Winchester 
centennial celebration of 1903. 

He followed Dr. William H. McGlauflin 
as pastor of the Universalist church in At- 
lanta, Ga., in 1904, and went to Sharpsyville, 
Pa., in 1906. He became pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at San Diego, Calif., in 1910, 
where a new church and a home for work- 
ing girls were built during his pastorate. 
In 1914, he went to Oklahoma City, where 


he remained three years and organized a 
Unitarian church. He then moved to New 
York and engaged in literary work, mainly 
for the “movies.” His drama, “The Spender,” 
promoted the cause of temperance. 

Between 1919 and 1938 he was pastor of 
the Washington Heights Universalist church, 
New York City, giving much of his time to 
boys’ work and to the Junior Naval Re- 
serves. His last work was for the Kindness 
to Animals Crusade. 

Funeral services were held at the Wash- 
ington Heights Presbyterian church, Novem- 
ber 30. © 

He is survived by his wife, two sons and 
three daughters. 


THE 1942 UNIVERSAL WEEK OF 
PRAYER FOR THE CHURCHES 


Each year during the first full week of 
January there is a world-wide observance of 
the Week of Prayer. Next year the dates 
are January 4-11. All churches, with the 
exception of the Roman Catholic, join in 
this observance. It is a global fellowship. 

The series of topics for next year has 
been written by Dr. Richard Davidson, prin- 
cipal of Emmanuel College of Toronto, at 
the request of the department of evangelism 
of the Federal Council. The theme about 
which the daily topics are written is “The 
Living God.” The daily topics under this 
general theme are: The Living God, The 


Son of the Living God, The Spirit of the 
Living God, The Church of the Living God, 
The Book of the Living God, The Worship 
of the Living God, A Day with the Living 
God, and God of the Beginning and God 
of the End. 

Prayer is needed now if ever when the 
lights are going out all over the world. The 
darkness seems more impenetrable than ever 
before, because it is a projection not only of 
a slaughter of war, but also of a world up- 
heaval. Strange yeasting forces are dis- 
turbing the world order and bringing fear 
and insecurity to men’s minds. Christianity 
has the answer. 

The Week of Prayer booklets may be 
ordered from the Department of Evangelism, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., at 
the rate of 5 cents per single copy and $2.00 
per 100 copies, postpaid. 


THE LEWISTON JOURNAL 
AND MRS. FOLSOM 


In its issue of November 29, the Lewiston 
Journal, one of the most influential journals 
in Maine, carried a two-column, illustrated 
account of the work of Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom of Pittsfield, written by Mary Louise 
Stetson. 

The article describes the twenty-one room 
parsonage, which was built in 1826 as a 
tavern and which was given to the Univer- 
salist church in 1931. Now under Mrs. Fol- 
som it is a home, a parish house and a so- 
cial center. 

We quote a few paragraphs of the in- 
teresting article: 

Mrs. Folsom is a graduate of Medford, 
Mass., High School and of Tufts College. 
Two years of teaching in the high school of 
her home city preceded her marriage to Mr. 
Folsom, then pastor of the Universalist 
church in Dolgeville, N. Y. Marriage did 
not result in Mrs. Folsom’s becoming merely 
a minister’s wife. She was a licensed lay 
preacher by 1917. Ten years later, she was 
ordained at the Universalist church of 
Gardiner, where she had served as assistant 
pastor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Folsom went to Pittsfield 
in 1927, he as pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church, celebrating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary in the spring of 1942, and she as 
assistant pastor. ‘ This happy relationship 
continued for twelve years. Upon the death 
of Mr. Folsom, Mrs. Folsom became full- 
time pastor, completing his year. She has 
been retained as full-time pastor ever since. 

Mrs. Folsom is respected and beloved in 
the town where she has made her home for 
the last fourteen years. Although her private 
life was changed by the death of her hus- 
band in 1939, and by the marriage of her 
daughter, she still retains the attributes of a 
loyal wife and a devoted mother. She is 
admirably fitted for the positions which she 
now holds as regular pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church and as hostess and friend 
to those who accept the hospitality of 10 
Main Street. 
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WEYMOUTH CHURCH DEDICATED 


On Saturday and Sunday, November 15 
and 16, the First Universalist Society of 
Weymouth, Mass., dedicated its new house 
of worship. 

It was on February 26, 1939, that the 
one hundred-year-old structure, which had 
been dedicated September 13, 1839, was 
gutted by fire. It was a disappointed but 
not discouraged group that assembled after 
the catastrophe to face the problems con- 
fronting it. Though some thought it ad- 
visable to dissolve the society, the prevail- 
ing attitude was against such action. 


“The months that followed our “baptism 
of fire’ were trying ones,” writes Mrs. Ada 
Dellingham Pray, historian. “We were for- 
tunate in being able to hold our meetings 
in Pythian Hall, but found ourselves con- 
fronted with what might be called higher 
mathematics, for we had added problems, 
subtracted funds, multiplied worries and 
divided opinions. ‘To build or not to build’ 
was the question. When finally the deci- 
sion was made that we would ‘carry on’ and 
the work was started and pledge cards sent 
It has 
been an anxious two years with encourage- 
ments and discouragements, but the result 
you see. We are proud of it and of all who 
helped to make it possible.” 


out, the response was wonderful. 


The present church stands on a new site 
on Washington Street. It was erected at a 
cost of $12,500. Frank A. Pray was chair- 
man of the building committee. Without 
the tireless work of the former minister, 
Rey. Arthur W. Webster, and the generous 
assistance of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, the dreams for a new church 
would still be unrealized. 

On Saturday evening, November 15, one 
hundred five persons were served at a dedica- 
tion banquet in the vestry. Everett Mc- 
Intosh, toastmaster and chairman of the 
dedication committee, introduced guests and 
speakers. At the head table were Dr. and 
Mrs. Leroy W. Coons, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Rey. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Webster, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert R. Smith, 
Mrs. Ada Dellingham Pray, Frank A. Pray, 
chairman of the board of trustees, Basil 
Warren, representative of the building com- 
mittee, Mr. and Mrs. F. Leslie Ford, Mrs. 
Sarah Fogg and Mrs. William A. Hall, the 
two oldest members of the church, Rev. and 
Mrs. Albert C. Niles, and Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, guest speaker, who gave an entertain- 
ing and inspirational address. Miss Dorothy 
Furse sang two solos accompanied by Miss 
Marion South. 

On Sunday morning over one hundred 
persons attended the regular service. Mr. 
Niles preached on the subject, “Individual 
Dedication.” Five new members were re- 
ceived into fellowship and the service con- 
cluded with communion. 

Before the evening meeting tea was served 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Everett Mc- 
Intosh for the visiting clergymen and church 
officers. Over two hundred crowded the 
church for the dedication service. Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster, former minister, gave 
the call to worship and invocation. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, state superintendent, led 
the responsive reading, and Herbert R. 


Smith, president of the Weymouth Ministers’ 
Association, read the Scripture. The ser- 
mon, “A Personal Confession of Faith,” was 
delivered by Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn. 

The act of dedication was led by the 
minister, who also offered prayer and gave the 
benediction. The music was under the di- 
rection of Miss Marion South, organist. Miss 
Dorothy Furse and Vance Monroe were 
soloists. 


UNIVERSALIST CHAPLAINS ON 
EXTENDED ACTIVE DUTY 


November 3, 1941 


Army Reserve and National Guard—on 
active duty: 
Abbe, William C., Lieutenant, 101st Medi- 
cal, 26th Division, Camp Edwards, Mass. 
Boyd, Ralph P., Lieutenant, Reception Cen- 
ter, Fort Devens, Mass. 
Thayer, Phillips L., Lieutenant, 
Cavalry, Camp Livingston, La. 


106th 


Veazie, William Dawes, Major, Station Com- 
plement, Fort Preble, Maine. 
Regular Army: 

Miller, Clifford L., Colonel, Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion, Fort Bliss, Tex. 


There are also two chaplains on active 
duty who are apparently listed as Unitarians, 
but they hold reciprocal fellowship in the 
Universalist Church. They are: 

Eames, O. Whitman, 104th Infantry Regi- 
ment Staff Co., Camp Edwards, Mass. 
Graham, Arthur R., 
Edwards, Mass. 


18lst Infantry, Camp 


ANNIVERSARY SUNDAY 
AT DERBY LINE 


The Universalist church at Derby Line, 
Vt., observed the Murray Bicentennial on 
Sunday, November 30. Dr. Cummins spoke 
at the morning service and at an informal 
get-together at the parsonage in the evening. 
The celebration commemorated three events 
—the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of John Murray, the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the building of the church house, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the church society. The meeting 
house was originally built as a “union house,” 
where all groups might hold services. That 
was in 1840. The Universalist movement 
started even before that in Derby Line, but 
for many years no organization was formed. 
It was not until 1891 that the society was 
formally organized. 

Dr. Cummins said that the faith in free- 
dom and good will for which our church has 
stood historically is the present need of the 
world, but that it cannot meet the need 
until we of this day feel the fire and deter- 
mination that were characteristic of Murray 
and his fellow founders of our church. 

At the evening gathering a dramatization 
of the historic meeting of Thomas Potter 
and John Murray was presented by the 
church school under the direction of Mr. 
Stetson. Posters and projects of the school 
made during the fall in its study of “Our 
Church” were on display. Letters of greet- 
ing from many former pastors were read. 
These included letters from Rev. E. E. 
Margegraf and Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin, both 
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now past eighty. Mr. McLaughlin’s letter 
was dictated in his severe illness, and re- 
called a pastorate in Derby Line which be- 
gan in 1886. 

In the six months since the present pas- 
torate began there are signs of progress. 
The redecoration and modernization of the 
parsonage during the summer was accom- 
plished with the generous assistance of the 
General Convention, which holds title to the 
property. The reorganization of the church 
school and an increase in interest and at- 
tendance are gratifying. Attendance at the 
morning worship services has _ increased 
steadily during the fall. Several new families 
have been added to the list. The response 
to the appeal for the War Relief Fund and 
of the church school to the International 
Friendship Offering was generous. Christ- 
mas boxes were sent to a young man of the 
church who is flying in England and to 
Ruth Downing in Japan. 


REGISTER OF CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 

Article XIII of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline of the Univer- 
salist General Convention concerns itself with 
the matter of conscientious objectors to war. 
To carry out the spirit and purpose of this 
law adopted at the Worcester Convention in 
1933 and reaffirmed by resolution at the 
Washington Convention in 1939, the board 
of trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention authorized the establishment of a 
register for Universalists who wish to desig- 
nate themselves as conscientious objectors to 
war. Such a registry is now maintained at 
the executive office of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Information pertaining to conscientious 
objectors may be had by writing to the ex- 
ecutive office at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


SUCCESSFUL FAIR AT FITCHBURG 

The annual parish fair at the Universalist 
church in Fitchburg, Mass., was held on 
November 13. Dr. Thomas K. Ross was the 
chairman. Nearly three hundred people en- 
joyed a turkey supper served under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Dana D. Goodwin. A min- 
strel show presented by the Mr. and Mrs. 
Club provided entertainment. The sum of 
$717.54 was realized by the sale of fair 
articles, in addition to $600 which was raised’ 
by the Men’s Club through special gifts. 
Roland M. Spaulding, president of the Men’s 
Club, was chairman of the special gifts 
committee. 

Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, the pastor, was. 
dean of the Christian Workers’ Conference, 
a city-wide organization for the promotion 
of religious education. One hundred seventy- 
six people enrolled in the conference, in 
which twelve churches co-operated. Dr. 
Edwin P. Booth, professor of church history 
and New Testament at Boston University 
School of Theology, was the main lecturer. 

The Men’s Club was host to Unitarian 
and Congregational churchmen at a dinner 
served on November 25. James H. Powers, 
foreign editor of the Boston Globe, was the 
speaker. 

The Y. P. C. U. sent twelve delegates to 
the Y. P. C. U. conference at Framingham 
on November 23. 
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AN IMPORTANT MEETING 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of the G.S.S. A. 
staff attended the annual meeting of the 
Child Study Association of America, held in 
New York City recently. The theme of the 
day’s sessions was “Family Morale in a 
World at War.” Morning speakers included 
Paul V. McNutt, Lewis B. Hershey and 
Mark A. McCloskey. At the luncheon at- 
tended by seven hundred persons and _pre- 
sided over by Eduard C. Lindeman, the 
speakers were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Everett R. 
Clinchy. Two addresses, one by Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot of the Children’s Bureau, the other 
by Dr. James Plant, and a message from 
Susan Isaacs, British child-psychiatrist and 
author, made up the afternoon program. 
Throughout the day there was a realistic 
facing of the threats to family life produced 
by perilous times like the present, and a 
study of the needs of the nation’s children 
under rapidly-shifting conditions. 


UNITARIAN GREETINGS 


The following resolution was passed at the 
biennial conference of the Unitarians in Pitts- 
burgh in October: 

The American Unitarian Association as- 
sembling in biennial conference at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 27-30, 1941, sends to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention sincere frater- 
nal greetings, and expresses the hope that 
the sympathetic and co-operative relations 
now existing between the two organizations 
may not only continue, but in the confused 
and trying days of the present time may be- 
come even closer and deeper. 


SERVICE FOR A 
PASTOR EMERITUS 


Probably somewhere in Christian history 
there are precedents, but the service of 
recognition for Rey. Clarence Guy Robbins, 
D.D., as pastor emeritus of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass., seems 
to be new in Universalist history. It was 
held December 7, and those taking part were 
Dr. Charles J. Burgess, president of the 
church, Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, pastor, 
Dr. Robbins and the choir. Dr. Robbins’ 
active service was from 1908 to 1939. 


DR. COONS PERFORMS 
CHRISTENING SERVICE 


The nine-months-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving Dexter of Saugus, Mass., Janice 
Loraine, was christened by Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D.D., on Sunday, November 23. 
Mrs. Dexter was for ten years the office 
secretary of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention at 16 Beacon Street. 


WANTED 


Twenty-five copies of Hymns of _ the 
Church are needed by the Universalist 
church of Woodstock, Vt. Can any church 
which has adopted a later book furnish 
these if we pay transportation charges? 


Duane Kelly Lyon. 


SHELDON SHEPARD RETURNS 


A large congregation greeted Rev. and 
Mrs. Sheldon Shepard in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Los Angeles on their return 
from leave of absence, Sunday, December 7. 
In celebration of the Murray Bicentennial, 
Mr. Shepard spoke on “Good News.” 

The service was followed by a reception 
and picnic luncheon in charge of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women. Greetings of 
welcome were extended by Dr. DeHerbert 
Heywood, moderator of the church, Clark 
Whitmore, president of the Universalist Club, 
and Mrs. Edith Bray, president of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shepard are at home in the 
parsonage, 1363 S. Alvarado Street. Dr. 
and Mrs. Luther Riley Robinson, who served 
the church during the Shepards’ absence, 
wil] live in Santa Ana. 


PARENT-TEACHER-PUPIL 
GET-TOGETHER AT DENVER 


On Sunday, November 23, parents, teach- 
ers and pupils of the church school of the 
First Universalist Church in Denver, Colo., 
assembled for a supper and program. 

The minister, Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
introduced Mrs. William B. Ladd, general 
superintendent, who spoke briefly on the 
objectives of the school and explained the 
lesson materials used in the various depart- 
ments. With the co-operation of Goodwill 
Industries in supplying the necessary equip- 


ment the moving picture on the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Diabetic Camp _ was 
shown. Five Christmas stockings were filled 


with dimes—the total of the birthday fund 
for the past year. Supper was then served 
by the senior girls and the program ended 
with games led by Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY AT 
HEADQUARTERS 


On Tuesday, December 23, the staffs at 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 
will foregather from four to five o’clock in 
the Christmas Room. There will be refresh- 
ments and games, and a Christmas story by 
Miss Bessie L. Doherty. On the morning 
preceding, they will bring gifts for children 
of a day nursery in a neighboring settlement. 
These gifts will be presented at a morning 
service to be led by Dr. Robert Cummins at 
16 Beacon Street. 


ALBERT PERRY STARTS 
NEW PASTORATE 


Albert Q. Perry began his new pastorate 
at the First Universalist Church of Brockton, 
Mass., on December 14. He had been pas- 
tor of the Essex, Mass., church. 


HYMNBOOKS FOR THE ASKING 


The Peoria, Ill., church has on hand about 
two hundred copies of the hymnal, Church 
Harmonies New and Old. It will give them 


to a church willing to pay transportation | 


charges. Write to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House if interested. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The late Dr. Arthur A. Blair was a regu- 
lar attendant at Ferry Beach institutes. His 
interest began in 1891 when he first attended 
Dr. Shinn’s meetings, then being held at 
The Weirs on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
Of these early experiences he wrote an article 
which was published in the Christian Leader 
last year. The Universalist Church has lost 
a consecrated leader; Ferry Beachers will 
miss this fine friend. Mrs. Blair has served 
as treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid Association 
for several years. The Ferry Beach Park 
Association was officially represented at the 
funeral service by the secretary. 

President Etz is chief air-raid warden in 
Medford, Mass., a city of sixty-three thou- 
sand people. 

Helen Davis and Don Cousins of Caribou, 
Maine, who were prominent members of the 
Quillen staff in 1940, were married October 
1, and now reside at 602 Congress St., Port- 
land, Maine. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, 146 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, has agreed to continue as 
chairman of the Birthday Fund for 1942. 
She is active in the Grove Hall church and 
the Woman’s Alliance connected with 
Bethany Union, and is always to be seen at 
Universalist affairs in the metropolitan area. 
Her association with the summer meetings 
began in 1885 at The Weirs. 


PULPIT SUPPLY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


December 7: George Niles at Brockton; 
William W. Cromie at East Boston; Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons at Milford; Albert J. 
Lewis at Rockport; Dana E. Klotzle at West 
Somerville; Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
D.D., at Lowell (Grace Church); Rev. 
Ulysses S. Milburn, D.D., at Chelsea. 

December 14: Maurice Cobb at East 
Boston; Rev. J. Wayne Haskell at Milford; 
George Niles at Rockport; Rey. George E. 
Huntley, D.D., at West Somerville; Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D.D., at Framingham. 


CLAREMONT CHURCH 
BRANCHES OUT 


New activities have been started at the 
Claremont, N. H., Universalist church. Fol- 
lowing the state convention, which was held 
in Claremont, a new Y. P. C. U. was or- 
ganized to meet every other Sunday, and 
recently a young couples’ club was organized. 

The men of the church hold monthly 

meetings. On November 11, they sponsored 
an Armistice Day at which the 
speaker was the senior senator from New 
Hampshire, Styles Bridges. 
. Dr. Lee S. McCollester, who now resides 
in Claremont, occupied the pulpit on Novem- 
ber 16. It was in this church that he began 
his career in the ministry. 

The play, “The Meeting of Potter and 
Murray,” was presented-on December 7 and 
“The Pageant of the Nativity” will be given 
on Christmas Sunday. 


CHANGE IN PRICE 
The price of Great Companions, Vol. II, 
has been changed form $2.50 to $3.00 a 
copy. Vol. I and Vol. II, $5.00. 
(Continued on page 990) 
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POETRY 


Christian and Jew, 724. 

Christ in the Crisis, L. P. Hill, 97. 

Christ of the Andes, C. G. Girelius, 978. 

Cornfield and a Universe, A, Horace Ward, 
338. 


Flame and the Candle, The, C. G. Girelius, 
88. 

Flame of Faith, The, C. G. Girelius, 624. 

For Lack of Love, C. A. Parker, 968. 


God Is Lonesome Now for Loveliness, Shel- 
don Shepard, 609. 

God Is Never Undisturbed, E. O. Barber, 
671. 

God of the Job, The, Sheldon Shepard, 110. 


Home Is in the Heart, E. O. Barber, 575. 
Hymn for the John Murray Bicentennial, 
1941, A, M. A. Kapp, 510. 


In the Wilderness, Alexander Harvey, 658. 


John Murray: Christ’s Candle, Sheldon 
Christian, 712. 


John Murray—Save His Name, M. A. Kapp, 
429, 931. 


Let Us Pray, N. F. Hawkins, 528. 


Magnificence, W. M. Sullivan, 338. 

Murray Centennial, The, H. C. L. Haskell, 
839. 

My Neighbors in Yugoslavia, C. G. Girelius, 
841. 


Prayer at Sea, A, C. P. Hall, 515. 


Religion, E. D. Jones, 719. 
Revery, E. O. Barber, 184. 


Two for a Farthing, B. G. Woods, 465. 


When God Made Ferns, J. E. Hussey, 57. 
World Communion, Oct. 5, 1941, B. G. 
Woods, 693. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


After Munich, Frances Kilroe, 372. 

A-Hiking We Will Go, J. V. Coevering, 554. 

All Aboard for Ararat, H. G. Wells, 426. 

American Caste System, The, B. G. Galla- 
gher, 378. 

America Rearms, W. T. Stone, 515. 

Animal Babies, A. D. Pratt, 562. 

Anno Domini, K. S. Latourette, 593. 

Are We Immortal? Winifred ‘Kirkland, 980. 

Author of Liberty, R. W. Searle, 545. 


Backgammon, Millard Hopper, 578. 

Be a Good Neighbor, E. C. Averill, 594. 

Behold the Man, Toyohiko Kagawa, 809. 

Bible, The, W. R. Bowie, 138. 

Biography of the Gods, A. E. Haydon, 593. 

Blue Cloak, The, Temple Bailey, 353. 

Boy Grows Up, A, H. C. McKown and 
Marion LeBroun, 731. 

Broken Circle, The, D. C. Wilson, 386. 

Bundles for Christmas, A. L. Harper, 948. 


Chart for Happiness, Hornell Hart, 41. 

Checkers, Millard Hopper, 364. 

Children of the Promise, F. C. Means, 579. 

Christ and Christian Faith, W. N. Pittenger, 
627. 


Index for 1941 


Christian Imperative, A, R. P. Barnes, 579. 

Christianity: An Inquiry into Its Nature 
and Truth, H. F. Rall, 184. 

Christianity Cross-Examined, William Floyd, 
889. 

Christian Roots of Democracy in America, 
A. E. Holt, 595. 

Christmas at Bridget Dooley’s, S. 5. Tibbals, 
674. 

Christmas Trees for Sale, D. C. Allan, 402. 

Church of Our Fathers, The, R. H. Bainton, 
467. 

Church Program Manual, 442. 

Clara Barton, M. M. Pace, 538. 

Clarks—An American Phenomenon, 
W. D. Mangam, 659. 

Clear Spring after Rain, A. B. Kerr, 843. 

Code of Christ, The, Gerald Heard, 562. 

Come, Let Us Worship, A. W. Palmer, 482. 

Come Wind, Come Weather, Daphne Du 
Maurier, 378. 

Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures, J. B. R. Walker, 843. 

Crusader in Crinoline: The Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Forrest Wilson, 293. 

Culture at a Price, Ella Woodyard, 257. 

Current Religious Thought, C. S. Macfar- 
land, 563. 


The, 


Dawn Watch in China, Joy Homer, 482. 
Destiny of Man, The, Oren Orahood, 45. 


Earth’s Common Things, M. A. Knapp, 123. 

Education of Free Men in American Democ- 
racy, The, G. S. Counts, 627. 

Enchanted Hour, The, Alice Phelps-Rider, 
184. 

Everyone’s Children, Nobody’s Child, J. W. 
Polier, 514. 


Faith Is the Answer, Smiley Blanton and 
N. V. Peale, 184. 
Founders of Christian Movements, 


by P. H. Lotz, 859. 


edited 


Garden Otherworldly with Added Verses, 
The, R. M. Hardie, 578. 
German Ace Tells Why, 

Guenther, 665. 
Gift of Years, A, Margaret Wentworth, 593. 
Gist of the Lesson 1941, The, R. A. Torrey, 
ce 
Good Shepherd, The, Gunnarsson, 341. 
Grain of Wheat, A, D. C. Wilson, 454. 


A, Leonhard 


Handbook, Universalist Youth Fellowship, 
869. 
Helper, The: : 
Lifting Life to a Religious Level, J. M. 
Ratcliff, 467. 
Your Church and You, C. L. Scott, 659. 
Understanding the Old Testament, E. R. 
Walker, 868. 
He Looked for a City, A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
578. 
He Passed This Way, M. A. Hubbard, 328. 
How Miracles Abound, Bertha Stevens, 593. 
How to Read a Book, M. J. Adler, 353. / 
Hymnal, Army and Navy, The, edited by 
I. L. Bennett, 809. 


Ideologies of Religion, The, G. P. Conger, 
562. 

Into Abundance, S. K. Ostergaard, 232. 

It Happened in Syria, A. P. Carhart, 45. 
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It’s Fun to Make Things, Martha Parkhill 
and Dorothy Spaeth, 674. 


James George Frazier: The Portrait of a 
Scholar, R. A. Downie, 486. 

Joseph, The Story of Twelve Brothers, 
F. W. Klaber, 578. 

Jud Goes Camping, B. S. Mason, 674. 

Junior Teacher’s Guide on China, A, E. H. 

_ Lane, 16. 

Just Among Friends, W. W. Comfort, 514. 


Key West, Florida. 
ice. 316. 
Know the Truth, J. A. Cottam, 46. 


American Guide Serv- 


Larry, R. S. Illingworth, 402. 

Lenten Manual—Earth’s Common Things, 
M. A. Kapp, 123. 

Living Prayerfully, Kirby Page, 262. 

Louisiana Hayride, H. T. Kane, 948. 

Love of Ali, The, Dorothea Chalmers, 980. 

Lowly King, The, M. H. Shannon, 500. 


Magic Ring, The, I. L. Wolf, 843. 

Man Christ Jesus, The, John Knox, 451. 

Man’s Vision of God, Charles Hartshorne, 
659. 

Meaning of Revelation, The, H. R. Niebuhr, 
378. ; 

Meditations on the Advent, E. H. Lalone, 
933. 

Mission of a Small Nation, The, Vojta Benes, 
980. 


New Bible Quizzes, J. Vernon Jacobs, 809. 

New “Common. Sense,” The, W. F. Russell, 
563. 

New Testament in Basic English, The, 

No Room in the Hotel, D. C. Wilson, 

Not to Me Only, C. F. Gates, 420. 


578. 
948. 


On the Voyage, W. W. Locke, 845. 

Origins of the Bible, The, T. G. Soares, 

Our Bill of Rights—What It Means to 
edited by J. W. Wise, 964. 

Our Campaign for the Presidency, R. W. 
Babson, 980. 

Our Prodigal Son Culture, H. 8. Tigner, 160. 


888. 
Me, 


Philosophy of Silence, The, A. B. Greene, 
194. 

Pioneer Doctor in Old Japan, A, K. F. 
Berry, 111. , 

Pool of Vishnu, The, L. H. Myers, 41. 

Practical Handbook of Worship, A, Albert 
A. Susott, 809. 

Preacher’s Wife, Ethel Hueston, 594. 

Preface to Christian Theology, A, J. A. 
Mackay, 111. 

Present Day Hymns and Why They Were 
Written, compiled by J. B. Pratt, 194. 
Primary Teacher’s Guide on China, A, P. N. 

Maramarco, 16. 
Programs on National Defense for Organi- 
zations, 402. 


Recollections of an Old Fashioned New Eng- 
lander, F. W. Dallinger, 980. 

Reflex, Ozi Si, 948. 

Religion of Democracy, The, Ross, Finkel- 
stein and Brown, 341. 

Remember April, compiled by M. E. Burton, 
662. 

Ring Buster, The, J. M. Fitch, 317. 

River Rises, The, H. A. Beals, 500. 
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Saints’ Return, The, E. W. Bates, 451. 

Search for God, The, Marchette Chute, 99. 

Seed and the Soil, The, R. T. Baker, 499. 

Seeing Is Believing, C. W. Baker, Jr., 809. 

Smoke Screen, S. R. Pettengill, 257. 

South of God, Cedric Belfrage, 435. 

South of the Matterhorn, D. M. Robins, 232. 

Soviet Power, The, Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury, 257, 556. 

Speak Up for Democracy, E. L. Bernays, 29. 

Stagecoach North, W. S. Lee, 843. 

Still Waters, The, A. C. Lawton, 578. 

Story of Clara Barton of the Red Cross, 
The, J. C. Nolan, 538, 630. 

Strong Name, The, J. S. Stewart, 386. 


Tenant Farmers, Elliot Field, 593. 

Theology for Christian Youth, A, H. D. 
Gray, ‘258. 

They Came to a River, Allis McKay, 426. 

Think On These Things, 562, 594. 

This Night Shall Pass, D. C. Wilson, 948. 

Three Sons, Mary Russell, 353. 

Through the Ant Hill, Amelia Brookes, 442. 

Thy Kingdom Come—Why Not Now, W. 5. 
Douds, 232. 

Toward a More Efficient Church, N. E. 
Richardson, 843. 


Under the Iron Heel, Lars Moen, 267. 


Visit to the Holy Land, A, T. C. Romney, 
328. 


Wasted Land, The, G. W. Johnson, 43. 

Way for All, A, F. H. Underwood, 594. 

Way Out for America, The, Pickert and 
Baerman, 674. 

We Gather Together, G. W. McGavran, 330. 

What We Mean by Religion, W. L. Sperry, 
238. 

Why Weepest Thou, William Duncan, 328. 

Winston Churchill, Rene Kraus, 51. 

Wisdom and Folly in Religion, 
Haroutunian, 41. 


Joseph 


Woodrow Wilson: The Fifteenth Point, 
David Loth, 411. 

Word of Faith, The, 627. 

You Can Be Happily Married, Gilbert 


Appelhof, Jr., 809. 

You Can Defend America, 594. 

Youth’s Courtship Problems, A. L. Murray, 
420. 


OBITUARIES 


Adams, R. P., 469. Alexander, Winthrop, 
188. Alvord, O. F., 797. 


Ballou, Mrs. M., 518. Ballou, William, 518. 
Bartlett, Miss M. E., 646. Bell, Charles, 
308. Blair, A. A., 954. Bott, Mrs. F., 70. 
Briggs, Mrs. F. E., 958. Buck, Miss O., 
519. 


Capron, H. R., 662. Coates, W. J., 628. 
Cole, Mrs. H. F., 926. Conklin, E. L., 
292, 308. Cowan, Mrs. J. A., 926. Cub- 
berley, E. P., 835. ; 


Earp, E. H., 846. 


Fairley, Edwin, 469. Fisher, John, 359. 
Fisher, L. C., 766. Fister, Mrs. H. F., 
596. Foster, Miss E. F., 615. Frissell, 


G. E., 551. 


George, Albert, 522. Gerrish, G. M., 661. 
Gordon, Mrs. C., 359. Grout, R. N., 142. 


Hadley, Mrs. E. A., 734. Hall, F. O., 850, 
851, 869, 892, 916, 954. Hall, Mrs. C. P., 
581. Harris, C. J., 983. Hart, Mrs. I. R., 
991. Hawes, F. M., 140. Haynes, Mrs. 
H. W., 596. Hicks, M. M., 19. Hyland, 
Mrs. M. A., 70. 


Jenness, Miss L., 391. Judge, J. A., 596. 


Keables, Miss H., 166, 188. Kirker, Mrs. 


A. J., 630. Knapp, Mrs. J. B., 699. 
Knight, C. M., 581. Knowles, Mrs. H., 
615. 


Lafferty, H. H., 583. Laidlaw, Mrs. E. T., 
926. Leinbach, P. S., 965. Leining, C. C., 
68. Lord, A. M., 835. Low, H. C., 439. 


Martin, Alexander, 978. Mason, Mrs. J. K., 
286. Maxie, J. E., 142. McCollum, Mrs. 
C. A., 19. McKensie, Mrs. E. B., 518. 
McLaughlin, N. E., 924, 940. Michaels, 
S. E., 68. Miller, Mrs. T. R., 991. Mor- 
gan, J. H., 565. Munro, Mrs. R. M., 677. 


Nash, W. W., 
W. A., 895. 


583, 629. Nichols, Mrs. 


Oathout, W. H., 439. Opdale, N. M., 699. 


Parker, Mrs. J. H., 485. Parker, Mrs. 
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Soul-Power, 134. 

Southland, Come Over and Help Us in the, 
946. 

South American Diary, Pages from My, 912. 

Spirit of a Great City, The Unconquerable, 
83. 

Spoerl Joins the New Church, Howard, 475. 

Stab Our Spirits Wide Awake, 81. 

Starr King School for the Ministry, 682. 

Stoicism Is Not Enough, 489. 

Stoicism Plus Hope, 363. 

Storm, Calm in the, 229. 

Suffer Little Children, 820. 

Summer School, The Church Goes to, 685. 

Supervising Textbooks, On, 340, 362. 


Susquehanna Association of Universalist 
Churches, Annual Sessions of the, 840. 
Switzerland, 649. 


Tension, 181. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1941, 900. 

Tolerance through the Religious Press, Pro- 
motion of, 3465. 

Totalitarianism versus Democracy, 297. 

Tough Enough to Know the Good Is, Tough, 
490. 

Training in Counseling, 772. 

Tufts, Sixty Years out of, 559. 

Tuskegee Institute, 65. 

Truth and Freedom, 174. 

Twain Became an Atheist, Why Mark, 148. 


U.G.G., Board Meeting in New York of the, 

458. 

Unitarian Service Committee, 441. 

United Church Day, 172. 

Unity, 380, 522. 

Universalism of Dr. Fosdick, The, 395. 

Universalist Club Meetings, 92, 285, 389. 

Universalist Fellowship, Why I Joined the, 

951. 

Universalist God, Can We Believe in the, 
620. 

Universalist Laymen, Prominent: 
Ladd, 197; J. W. Frost, 206. 

Universalists of New York State, Early, 690, 
720. 

Universalists of Today, 817. 

Universalist Student Work at Maine Univer- 
sity, 245. 

Universalist War Relief Fund: See War 
Relief. 

U.P.H., Annual Meeting of the, 477. 

US.O., 441. 


CB: 


Van Hornesville, Annual Meeting of the 
Central Mohawk Valley Association of 
Universalist and Other Liberal Churches, 
603. 

Virtue of Intolerance, The, 764. 

Visions to Investments, From, 836. 


Waltham, Brookline and Parkhurst, 868. 
Warmongering, So It’s, 340. 
War, The Real Meaning of the, 972. 
War Relief: 
Mr. Gehr and the Hoover Plan, 9. 
An Important Letter from Dr. Reamon, 
75. 
Blockades and Children, 52. 
Our War Relief Committee, 125. 
Universalist War Relief Fund, 195. 
What! Fail in War Relief? 243. 
Back up Reamon in His Noble Work, 315. 
What Dr. Reamon Says, 339. 
Churches Which Have Contributed to the 
Universalist War Relief Fund, 369. 
Our Relief Fund and the State Depart- 
ment, 523. 
Committee Report of the Universalist War 
Relief Fund, 724. 
Our Relief Offering, 801. 
Calling All Universalists, 833. 
Our All Souls Day Offering, 868. 
A Real Story for the Leader, 933. 
Universalist War Relief Work, 973. 
War Relief Fund, 933. 
Washington and New Churches, 834. 
Washington Declaration, The, 5. 
Washington Observations, 38. 
Water Cart or Water, 492. 
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Wayside Inn, At the, 129. 

Way to the Truth and Life, The, 491. 
Wise Men Return, The, 967. 

Women, Our, 77. 

Worship, When We, 850. 


Yates Marries, Harriet, 187. 
Ye Are My Witnesses, 876. 


Young People’s Sermons: 
Why Not Live Our Faith, 132. 
The Faith of Youth in the World Today, 
156. 
~ Youth — Faith, 176. 
The Value and Meaning of the Y.P.C.U., 
TB Arigs 
Realism against Idealism, 223. 
Our Future and Religion, 279. 
Young’s Great Gift, Mr., 427. 
Youth Division, New Universalist, 35. 
Y.P.C.U., The Value and Meaning of the, 
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ATLANTA Y. P. C. U. 
LAUNCHES DRIVE 


“To set ourselves on fire, to set the 
church on fire, to set America on fire, to set 
the world on fire’ was the keynote of the 
Hotfoot Drive and the future aim of the 
Atlanta, Ga., Y. P. C. U., discussed at a 
recent meeting. Durante Couch, president, 
presented this aim. Rufus McCall and H. L. 
Bridges told how it would be the special 
duty and privilege of liberal religious youth 
to take a lead toward building a world of 
sense, decency, and spirit. One of the con- 
crete plans in this direction was a program 
to revitalize and organize groups in other 
towns of the Southeast. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 799. 
Illinois. Litchfield, 2. 

Maine. West Paris, 5. 
Massachusetts. Swampscott, 4. 
Total, 810.* 


*Figure for the years 1940 and 1941. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 1,467. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 4. 

Georgia. Bowers Chapel, 1. 

Illinois. Clinton, 4. 

Massachusetts. Chelsea, 10. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 
the Restoration), 2. 

Total, 1,488.* ? : 

*Figure for the years 1940 and 1941. 


(Church of 


MISS STACY IN BOSTON 


Miss Martha R. Stacy, returned missionary 
from Tokyo, was a guest at headquarters on 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 25 and 26, and spoke at a luncheon 
given in her honor at the Colonial Tea 
Room, Boston. It is to be regretted that 
the time was so limited that a more gen- 
eral invitation could not be extended, but 
those present included ministers, state and 
national executive board members, depart- 
ment chairmen, and such others as could be 
reached either by telephone or the “grape- 
vine” method. Miss Stacy went from Bos- 


DECEMBER 20, 1941. 


ton to Connecticut, where she was presented 
at a sectional meeting by Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey, national chairman for the work in 
Japan. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Harry L. Canfield, D.D., is compelled 
to spend much time in bed. Dr. and Mrs. 
Canfield have closed their home on the out- 
skirts of Woodstock, Vt., and have taken an 
apartment in the village. 


Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College, 
coauthor with Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of 
Hell’s Ramparts Fell, spoke on “The Life of 
John Murray” at the monthly fellowship 
supper of the Malden, Mass., Y. P. C. U. on 
Sunday, November 30. 


George H. Bedford, member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, and assistant superin- 
tendent of the North Adams church school, 
recently underwent a serious operation at the 
New England Baptist Hospital. He is greatly 
improved and expects to be back at home 
in North Adams for the holidays. 


Rev. D. Sumner Willson of 1610 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, died December 13, 
1941, im his eighty-sixth year. 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams on December 
10 accepted a call to the Universalist church 
of Floral Park, Long Island. He succeeds 


Rey. Harry Elmer Peters, who died recently. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., rep- 
resented the Protestant churches in a panel 
discussion with a Catholic and a Jew, 
December 11, before the December meeting 
of the Boston Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. Dr. Lalone took Dr. Coons’ 


ry 


place at Grace Church, Lowell, December 7. 


Obituary 


IDA ROCKWELL HART 


Mrs. Ida Rockwell Hart, Girard, Pa., died 
after an illness of fourteen weeks on Novem- 
ber 23. 

Mrs. Hart was the daughter of Charles F. 
and Eliza Jane Bessey Rockwell and was born in 
Girard on December 11, 1856. On September 3, 
1878, she was married to William W. Hart, also 
of Girard. They made their first home in Pax- 
ton, Ill., later in Erie, Pa., and then removed 
to Fremont Ohio, where they lived for several 
years. In the spring of 1893 they returned to 
Girard, where her remaining years’ were spent. 
Mr. Hart died in 1898. 

To them were born five children, all of whom 
survive: Eva Hart Peters, May Hart Crockett of 
Girard, Bessey Hart Nichols, Rockwell E. Hart of 
Erie and William Lynn Hart of Salem, Ohio. 
There are also living ten grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. : 

Mrs. Hart’s entire life was one of devotion to 
her family, her church and to all worth-while civic 
enterprises. For many years she served on the 
Willcox Library Board and was one of the first 
women members of the school board. During the 
First World War she had charge of making gar- 
ments for the Red Cross. f 

Funeral services were held at the family home 
on Myrtle St. on November 26, with Rev. George 
A. Gay, a former pastor of the Girard Universal- 
ist church, now living in Middleport, N. Y., 
officiating. Her seven grandsons carried her to 
her last resting place in the family lot in Girard 
Cemetery. 


MRS. T. R. MILLER 


Mrs. T. R. Miller died at her home in Brew- 
ton, Ala., on November 27. 

‘Mrs. Miller identified herself with the Uni- 
veralist Church fifty years ago, at the time of 
her marriage. She saw it grow from a mission- 
ary venture to South Alabama’s leading liberal 
church. She made two trips to Europe, shortly 


after the First World War and again in 1934. 
She traveled extensively in the United States and 
Canada. 

Alice C. Miller, as she was known to her 
friends, was the widow of Thomas R. Miller, 
prominent industrialist of South Alabama, She 
was reared in Florida and educated in the pub- 
lic schools, and was governess in a private family 
until her marriage on October 7, 1890. Mrs. 
Miller was associated with institutions and civic 
organizations—churches, schools, and _parent- 
teacher locals—and played a big part in the 
founding of the Brewton Rental Library. 

Funeral services were held at the Universalist 
church, Rev. Henry T. Atwood, pastor, officiat- 
ing. Interment was in Union Cemetery, Brewton. 

Mrs. Miller is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Ed Leigh McMillan; two sons, John R. and 
David B.; three grandchildren, and three great- 
grandchildren—all of Brewton and all enrolled 
in the local church. 


MRS. HENDRIK VOSSEMA 


Ida F. Flynn Vossema, eighty-two, widow of 
Rey. Hendrik Vossema, died at an Arlington, 
Mass., nursing home, Thursday, November 27, 
after a long illness. Funeral services were held 
on Sunday, November 30, at the Fudge Funeral 
Home, Somerville. Interment was at Oak Grove 
Cemetery, Medford. Rev. George E. Leighton, 
D. D., conducted the services. 

At the funeral delegations were present from 
the old Winter Hill church, Somerville, and from 
the Universalist churches of Medford and East 
Boston, which Mr. Vossema had served as pastor. 
Mrs. Vossema left no near relatives. 


PAUL M. WHITE 


Paul M. White of Arlington, Mass., died De- 
cember 4 of a heart attack following an illness 
of several weeks. Rev. Robert M. Rice con- 
ducted funeral services in the First Universalist 
Church of Arlington, December 6. Interment 
was in the Cambridge Cemetery. Mr. White 
was born in Woonsocket, R. I., March 6, 1875, 
the son of Charles J. and Harriet E. White. 
His father was then minister of the Universalist 
church there. 

Graduating from Brown University in 1895 
he entered Harvard Law School, receiving his 
LL.B. degree in 1898. For twenty-five years he 
practiced law in Boston with an office on State 
Street. In recent years Mr. White was a trustee 
or the Arlington Universalist church. At the 
time of his death he had served eighteen years as 
town counsel of Arlington. An authority on 
municipal law, he held membership in the Massa- 
chusetts Association of City Solicitors and Town 
Counsels, the Massachusetts Bar Association, the 
Middlesex Bar Association, the Law Society of 
Massachusetts and the Arlington Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Resides his wife, Bertha W. White, he leaves 
one son, Paul M., Jr., of Winchester, Mass. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. 
from the Indiana Convention. 
Accepted transfer of Rev. Morley R. Hartley 
from the Illinois Convention. 
Henry Hale, Secretary. 


C. L. Arrington 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot 
from the New York Convention. 


E. Dean Ellenwood, Clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Granted one-year license of an ordained clergy- 
man to Rey. Charles H. Monbleau. 

Granted one-year license to preach to Andrew 
A. Lane. 

Noted acceptance of Francis P. Randall by 
Connecticut. 

Accepted transfer of LeRoy A. Congdon from 
Maine. 

Granted ordination to Albert Quillen Perry. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 
Services at 3:30 p. m. ; . 
December 28: Rev. Joseph W. Fischer, Jamaica, 
Nee he 
January 11: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ’ 
January 25: Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. ’ . 
February 8: Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, 
WG 


"February 22: Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New 
York, N. Y. 
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March 8: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 


March 22: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
Communion Service 
April 12: 
April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brook- 
lesa iNe aie 


eee 10: Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, 
“May 24: 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Dec. 23 and 24: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, The 
First Parish Church in Cohasset. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 26: Mr. Meserve. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


oro, 
oo Sane 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Crackling 


“Are we going to try out young Roberts 
for the football squad?” asked the captain. 

“No,” replied the coach; “anybody who 
can spell such words as_ plenipotentiary, 
erysipelas, and plebiscite is no. good as a 
football player.”—Kablegrams. 


Wife: The maid has burned the 
bacon and eggs, darling. Wouldn’t you be 
satisfied with a couple of kisses for break- 
fast? 

Husband: 


Stories. 


new 


Sure, bring her in.—Stray 


The lady was complaining about the egg 
shortage to her grocer. 

“And,” she went on, “last week one egg 
you sent me was bad. I demand that you 
make it good!” 

“Lady,” said he, “I’m a grocer, not a 
magician!”—Stray Stories. 


I do wish 
this play, 


Mrs. Meeker (at the play) : 
youd pay more attention to 
George; it’s as good as a sermon. 

Mr. Meeker (dozing): It certainly is, 
my dear, but the orchestra wakes me up be- 
tween acts—Montreal Star. 


“So you complain of finding sand in your 
soup?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you join the Army to serve your 
country or to complain about the soup?” 

“To serve my country, sir—not to eat it.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner. 


Wife: Hurry up, can’t you? I must go 
out and show off my new costume. 

Husband: Wait a minute while I cut 
the fringe off the sleeves of my coat—The 
Watchman-Examiner. 


This is the way to write a thoroughly 
angry business letter: “Sir: My typist, be- 
ing a lady, cannot take down what I think 
of you. I, being a gentleman, cannot write 
it.. You, being neither, can guess it all,” 
—The Watchman-Examiner. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


NEW 


UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY 


Now Ready 


Includes report of Tufts College (1941) Convention 
SS 


Information, Statistics, Directory of Officers 


for 


Universalist General Convention 


Auxiliary Organizations 


State Conventions and State Organizations 


Colleges, Allied Service Enterprises 


Roster of Ministers 


Price $1.00 per copy 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. : 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. ; 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


’ Intensive review courses in preparation 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, §. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 
Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. DS 


irector 
Medical School, 4. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. D., D. M.D., 
Dean Send for catalogue. 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 
Headmaster 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


